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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


Social  Work 
and  the 
Blind  Child 

FRANCES  CLAY 


In  order  to  discuss  social  services  to  blind 
children  and  their  parents,  it  is  necessary 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  various  community 
agencies  and  local  and  state  institutions 
which  employ  social  workers.  Probably  the 
most  familiar  are  the  social  work  agencies, 
^uch  as  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  Family  and  Children’s  Service,  and 
^Travelers  Aid  Society,  each  with  its  own 
[policies  and  functions.  The  Red  Cross 
should  be  included,  although  it  is  in  a  dif- 
'  ferent  category  and  renders,  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  child,  service  to  special  groups, 
i,e.,  the  families  of  veterans  and  service 
I  men. 

Among  the  local  and  state  institutions 
where  the  social  worker  is,  or  should  be, 
[a  member  of  the  staff  are:  private  clinics 
and  hospitals,  health  department  programs, 
such  as  post-natal  clinics,  crippled  chil¬ 
dren’s  programs,  state  and  local  crippled 
children’s  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers, 
mental  health  clinics,  mental  hospitals,  and 
various  other  hospitals  for  the  handicapped. 
School  social  work  is  a  growing  specializa¬ 
tion  and  one  now  finds  social  workers  in 
public,  private  and  special  schools  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  The  various  Light¬ 
houses  for  the  Blind  also  employ  social 
workers. 

With  regard  to  the  social  work  agencies, 
I  should  point  out  that,  except  in  specific 
instances,  social  work  serves  the  blind  child 
by  helping  the  parents.  This  assistance 

Miss  Clay  is  assistant  professor  of  medical  social 
vork  at  the  School  of  Social  Work.^  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  This  paper  is  adapted 
horn  her  presentation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Daytona  Beach,  March,  1961. 
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might  be  limited  to  casework,  or  it  may  in¬ 
clude  help  with  economic  problems,  hous¬ 
ing  and/or  planning  for  the  child’s  future, 
as  I  shall  indicate  later  in  this  paper.  Social 
casework,  we  generally  agree,  is  generic, 
which  facilitates  a  ready  grasp  of  a  case 
situation  from  one  agency  to  another,  but 
cannot,  of  course,  alter  the  type  of  service 
for  which  an  agency  is  designed. 

The  social  worker  in  the  clinic,  hospital, 
school.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  or  other 
institution,  is  a  member  of  a  team  which 
works  with  the  parents  or  the  child,  or 
both,  depending  upon  the  current  need  or 
needs. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  a  discussion 
of  the  blind  child  as  if  he  had  a  visual 
handicap  only,  I  quote  the  following  from 
a  report  by  Lucy  Freeman  and  Kathern  F. 
Gruber*  regarding  blind  children  in  New 
York  State: 

About  one-third  of  the  blind  children 
suffered  physical  disabilities.  These  in¬ 
cluded  cerebral  palsy;  epilepsy  and 
other  convulsive  disorders;  brain  injury 
without  convulsions  or  motor  disabil¬ 
ity;  cosmetic  defects  of  the  face  or 
head;  obesity;  club  feet;  glandular  dis¬ 
orders;  dental  malocclusions;  heart  dis¬ 
ease;  cleft  palate,  and  congenital  dis¬ 
locations. 

With  this  information  at  hand,  we  can 
readily  see  that  we  are  not  talking  only 
about  blind  children  who  are  otherwise 
whole  and  healthy.  While  the  proportion  of 

*  A  Rlind  Child  is  not  a  Statistic,  by  Lucy  Freeman 
and  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  American  Foundation  jor  the 
Blind,  1960. 
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blind  children  with  multiple  handicaps  may 
not  be  exactly  the  same  in  Florida  as  in 
New  York,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  variation  is  small.  Naturally,  additional 
handicaps  complicate  the  problems  of  the 
child  and  the  family. 

The  birth  of  a  blind  child  imposes  al¬ 
most  unbearable  emotional,  social,  and 
sometimes  economic  burdens  upon  the 
parents.  For  this  reason,  I  am  convinced 
that  social  service  can  be  helpful,  in  most 
cases,  off  and  on  from  birth  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  child’s  growth  and 
development.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some 
of  the  problems  don’t  occur  in  families 
where  the  child  is  perfectly  healthy.  They 
do.  For  instance,  any  mother  who  thinks  of 
her  child  as  an  extension  of  herself  and 
who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  allow  him 
to  mature  normally  is  likely  to  create  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  problems  which  warrant 
the  help  of  social  work,  psychiatry  or  psy¬ 
chology.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  child, 
there  are  added  reasons  for  maladjustment 
in  the  parental  relationships  to  the  child: 
i.e.,  pity,  guilt,  disappointment,  rejection, 
etc.  If  the  child  is  not  born  blind,  but  is 
blinded  at  an  early  age,  the  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  parents  will  be  much  the  same 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  blind.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  likely  that  the  problems  of  adjustment 
for  the  child  will  be  greater  than  if  he  had 
never  been  able  to  see. 

Although  the  problems  of  rearing  a 
handicapped  child  are  not  restricted  to 
lower  socio-economic  families,  a  difference 
in  the  emphasis  of  needs  may  occur  be¬ 
tween  upper  and  lower  socio-economic 
groups.  For  instance,  if  a  family  is  wealthy, 
the  economic  needs  are  alleviated,  but  the 
social  problems  may  be  increased.  The 
emotional  problems,  I  believe,  are  much 
the  same  in  upper  and  lower  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  families,  since  the  birth  of  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  is  a  crushing  blow  to  all  par¬ 
ents,  without  exception. 

Social  casework  is  needed  by  and  avail¬ 
able  to  families  of  all  socio-economic  levels, 
despite  the  persistence  of  the  idea  that 


social  work  serves  the  financially  deprived 
only. 

Communities  vary,  of  course,  in  the 
number  of  agencies  and  in  the  number  of 
services  available,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
everybody  in  the  United  States  is  within  i 
reach  of  a  department  of  Public  Welfare,  I 
where  the  child  welfare  services  are  avail¬ 
able  without  regard  to  the  economic  status 
of  the  applicant. 

To  further  emphasize  the  importance  of 
casework  with  the  parents,  I  quote  from  a 
report  of  the  National  Work  Session  on  the 
Preschool  Blind  Child,*  held  in  1951: 

It  is  unanimously  agreed  that  pa¬ 
rental  attitudes  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  the  development  of  healthy 
personality  in  a  child  who  is  blind. 
While  the  problems  of  the  parents  of 
blind  children  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  all  parents,  the  blindness 
does  present  a  unique  situation  and 
necessitates  a  thoughtful  approach  in 
meeting  the  basic  needs  of  these  chil¬ 
dren. 

Parental  attitudes  are  formed  early, 
and  since  it  is  recognized  that  the 
child’s  emotional  health  and  personal¬ 
ity  patterns  are  a  direct  reflection  of  i 
the  parents’  emotional  adjustment,  it  | 
is  important  that  loving  care  by  the 
mother  and  father  be  focused  on  de¬ 
veloping  good  patterns.  Constructive 
help  to  parents  immediately  after  they 
learn  of  their  child’s  blindness  seems  i 
the  best  way  of  relieving  the  strain  and  I 
apprehension  attendant  in  these  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  many  instances,  with  the  parent 
of  a  prematurely  born  infant  who  has 
needed  incubator  care,  the  initial  and 
prolonged  separation  from  the  mother 
may  have  affected  an  early  satisfactory 
mother-child  relationship.  Resulting 
frustration  and  anxieties  may  be  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  and  may  be 
magnified  to  the  extent  that  a  feeling 
of  inadequacy  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  may  result.  If,  in  addition, 
blindness  is  diaenosed,  the  problem  is 
greatly  magnified. 

Where,  then,  does  the  need  for  social 
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*  Report  of  the  Nation.it  Work  Session  on 
school  Blind  Child,  American  Foundation  for  the  Bund, 
Neie  York.  1951. 
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cap,  if  it  occurs  later.  Ideally,  all  obstetri¬ 
cal  and  pediatric  facilities  should  have  a 
social  service  staff,  since  the  greatest  shock 
of  all  comes  to  the  parents  when  they  are 
first  told  that  their  baby  is  blind. 

You  will  note  that  I  refer  to  parents. 
This  is  deliberate,  as  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
frequent  reference  in  professional  literature 
to  the  “mother”  with  no  mention  made  of 
the  father.  If  the  birth  of  a  handicapped 
child  is  a  shock  to  the  mother,  and  the 
physicians,  nurses  and  social  workers  find 
it  painful  to  be  present  when  the  news  is 
broken  to  her,  then  why  do  we  ignore  the 
father?  Certainly  the  father  suffers  in  many 
ways,  usually  in  silence  and  without  sup¬ 
port  from  anybody.  He  has  not  only  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  handicapped  child  who  represents 
his  own  fractured  self-image,  but  he  must 
assume  a  lifelong  financial  burden  and  a 
major  part  of  the  social  responsibilities  for 
the  handicapped  child.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  in  spite  of  his  own  emotional  re¬ 
sponse,  he  is  expected  to  bear  up,  hide  his 
feelings,  comfort  the  mother. 

As  for  my  own  experience,  I  learned 
early  in  my  social  work  training  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  the  father  and  mother 
share  the  first  knowledge  that  their  baby  is 
blind.  When  I  was  a  student  at  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  I  received  field  work  train¬ 
ing  at  Lying-In  Hospital,  where  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  work  with  mothers  of  premature 
babies.  In  those  days,  a  high  percentage  of 
premature  babies  were  found,  after  a  few 
weeks,  to  have  retrolental  fibroplasia.  One 
of  my  duties  was  to  accompany  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  nurse  when  the  parents  were  to 
be  told  that  their  child  was  blind.  It  was 
also  my  responsibility  to  arrange  for  the 
father  to  be  present  with  the  mother  when 
the  team  visit  was  made.  After  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  nurse  had  left  the  room,  I  re¬ 
mained  to  give  whatever  support  and  in- 


the  Pr^  I  *®''P’'^*^tion  was  needed  at  the  time. 

•■e  Blind.  I  The  immediate  grief  and  despair  are 


usually  overwhelming,  and  the  social 
worker,  having  already  made  a  relationship 
with  the  parents,  offers  whatever  reassur¬ 
ance  is  warranted.  Through  follow-up  in¬ 
terviews,  the  social  worker  does  a  great 
deal  of  listening  to  the  parents  in  order  to 
determine  how  they  feel  about  having  a 
blind  child  and  to  evaluate  the  family  re¬ 
lationships,  the  economic  situation,  and  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  individual 
parents.  The  social  worker,  of  course, 
through  the  professional  skills,  guides  the 
interviews  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the 
problem  or  problems  in  realistic  perspec¬ 
tive. 

Most  parents  go  through  a  period  of 
denying  that  their  child  is  permanently 
handicapped.  Without  skilled  counseling, 
they  will  often  go  from  one  medical  center 
to  another,  trying  to  find  somebody  who 
will  tell  them  that  the  child  can  be  cured. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  child  has  mul¬ 
tiple  handicaps.  In  other  words,  the  burden¬ 
some  emotional  and  social  problems  are  al¬ 
most  more  than  the  parents  can  bear 
without  professional  help.  If  the  parents 
can  be  enabled  to  accept,  realistically,  the 
permanent  condition  of  their  child,  then 
their  other  needs  may  be  minimized. 

Another  common  reaction  of  parents  to 
the  birth  of  a  handicapped  child  is  guilt, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  various  ways, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  and  which  the  so¬ 
cial  worker  should  be  able  to  perceive.  The 
social  worker  is  trained  to  counsel  the  par¬ 
ents  so  that  they  may  understand  the  true 
nature  of  the  handicap  and  thus  live  more 
comfortably  with  themselves. 

If  feelings  of  guilt  persist  with  either  or 
both  parents,  their  problems  may  multiply. 
Even  the  marital  relationship  may  be  per¬ 
manently  damaged  if  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parents  feels  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  blindness  and  refuses  to  have  other 
children. 

Another  expression  of  guilt  is  overpro¬ 
tection  of  the  blind  child.  Naturally,  the 
child  has  to  depend  on  members  of  the 
family  for  certain  things,  but  if  some  mem- 
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bers  of  the  family  have  a  neurotic  need  to 
be  depended  upon,  then  the  relationship  is 
likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  mother  is  frequently  the  one 
who  overprotects  the  child  and  thereby 
hinders  his  emotional  development  and 
destroys  his  opportunity  for  independence. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  tendency  to  over¬ 
protect  the  handicapped  child  is  usually  ne¬ 
glect  of  other  children  in  the  family.  Fam¬ 
ily  relationships  during  the  early  years 
determine,  to  a  major  extent,  the  future  ad¬ 
justment  of  all  children;  and  it  is  important 
that  parents  realize  and  accept  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  themselves  and  all  children  in  the 
family.  The  same  kind  of  family  relations, 
love,  patience,  understanding,  discipline, 
that  foster  emotional  stability  in  normal 
children  will  result  in  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  blind  child. 

Another  form  of  guilt  is  expressed  by 
the  parent  who  accepts  the  blind  child  as 
a  burden  which  must  be  suffered  and  who 
does  nothing  to  develop  the  abilities  and 
independence  of  the  child.  These  children 
are  usually  relegated  to  a  chair  in  the 
corner  where  they  stay  unless  or  until  some 
social  worker  or  other  counselor  discovers 
them  and  effects  some  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  parent  or  parents. 

Ambivalence  toward  the  handicapped 
child  may  be  evidence  of  deep-seated  guilt. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  social  worker 
is  trained  to  observe  and  study  family  rela¬ 
tionships  that  may  increase  rather  than 
solve  problems  around  the  blind  child. 
Early  evaluation  of  family  attitudes  will 
give  the  social  worker  an  insight  into  the 
problems  that  may  be  expected  when  the 
child  is  ready  to  go  to  kindergarten  or 
school  or  old  enough  to  begin  to  plan  his 
future.  The  social  worker  may  spend  years 
helping  the  family  to  solve  the  emotional 
problems  that  arise  around  the  birth  of  a 
blind  child;  and  even  then,  in  some  cases, 
the  emotional  conflicts  are  never  resolved. 
When  one  measures  the  joy  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  parents  of  a  normal  child 
against  the  burdens  and  disappointments 


of  the  parents  of  a  blind  or  multiple-handi¬ 
capped  child,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  social 
work  services  will  be  needed  in  almost 
every  case. 

If  the  blind  child  has  additional  handi¬ 
caps,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  F^e^  i 
man  and  Gruber  report,  then  the  family 
may  be  faced  with  temporary  or  lifelong 
medical  expenses  with  which  they  need 
help.  Expensive  surgery,  braces,  wheel 
chairs,  and  long-term  medication  may  be 
required.  Such  children  are  also  likely  to 
require  more  attention,  especially  if  they 
are  unable  to  walk.  This  means  that  som^ 
body  must  devote  time,  day  in  and  day 
out,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  the  personal 
care  of  the  child.  If  there  is  no  father  in 
the  home,  the  means  must  be  found,  in 
many  cases,  either  to  enable  the  mother  to 
work  or  to  provide  adequate  income  to  ] 
her  and  the  child.  Any  social  worker 
should  have  knowledge  of  local  agencies 
and  be  able  to  direct  parents  to  the  agency 
or  agencies  which  can  best  serve  their 
needs.  The  social  worker  can  also  plan  for 
cooperative  efforts  between  agencies  in 
many  instances. 

Housing  may  become  a  problem,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  a  child  with  multiple 
handicaps.  If  the  child  cannot  walk,  it  is 
particularly  difficult  to  get  him  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  there  are  instances  on 
record  where  parents  have  impaired  their 
own  health  by  carrying  school-age  children 
up  and  down  several  flights  of  stairs  each 
day.  The  small  rooms  of  modern  houses  or 
apartments  are  hardly  adequate  for  maneu¬ 
vering  wheel  chairs.  In  crowded  apart¬ 
ments,  the  handicapped  child  may  be 
required  to  eat  in  another  room  or  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time  than  the  rest  of  the  family.  This 
is  another  problem  with  which  the  social 
worker  may  help  the  parents. 

The  social  caseworker  should  be  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  perceptive  person  who  can  utilize 
the  interview  skillfully  so  as  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  and  gradually  effect  desirable 
changes  in  the  attitudes  or  situations  of  the 
client.  The  interview  is  central  in  the  cas^ 
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work  process.  In  order  to  arrive  gradually 
at  mutual  understanding  of  problems  and 
goals,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  provide 
financial  or  other  tangible  aid  in  order  that 
the  client  may  focus  on  long-range  goals. 
Men  and  women  who  are  suffering  from 
inadequate  food,  housing,  medical  care  or 
clothing  can  hardly  be  expected  to  show 
concern  for  goals  which  are  several  years 
in  the  future.  The  social  worker  must  be 
able  to  evaluate  the  total  situation  of  the 
client  and  proceed  accordingly. 

The  social  worker  realizes  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  parents  are  not  likely  to  make 
progress  with  their  own  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  until  they  accept  the  fact  that  they 

Volunteers: 

a  community 
resource 

WINIFRED  BLACK 

The  time  is  ripe  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  volunteer;  to  determine  his  relationship 
to  the  home  teacher  and  to  his  job  of  help¬ 
ing  blind  people  in  their  homes.  To  do 
this,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  three  ques¬ 
tions:  What  is  a  volunteer?  What  does  he 
expect  from  his  work?  What  does  the 
agency  expect  of  him? 

The  first  question  was  perhaps  most  ably 
answered  in  an  article  by  Clarence  Hall  in 
the  Readers  Digest  telling  of  a  volunteer 
who  attended  a  meeting  of  professionals 
involved  in  investigating  the  possible  moti- 


Afrj.  Black,  who  is  assistant  national  director  ^  the 
Ofice  of  Volunteers,  American  National  Red  Cross, 
ws  a  member  of  the  committee  which  assisted  Miss 
Cosgrove  in  the  study  of  home  teaching  during  this 
year.  She  presented^  this  paper  at  the  July  1961 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  iTorkers 
for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


have  a  handicapped  child.  Blind  children 
have  been  known  to  grow  up  in  families 
where  the  parents  did  not  acknowledge  any 
difference  between  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  child.  This  is  denial  in  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  form  and  it  is  likely  to  damage  the 
later  adjustment  of  the  child  who  must 
learn  to  function  successfully  in  a  sighted 
world. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  blind  child  is  more  likely  to  be  a  well- 
adjusted  and  productive  adult  if  he  and  his 
parents  have  the  benefit  of  social  casework 
from  the  time  of  the  handicap,  and  as 
needed,  on  through  the  period  of  growth 
and  development  of  the  child. 


vations  of  volunteers.  After  listening  as 
long  as  she  could,  Mr.  Hall  relates,  she 
rose  and  said:  “All  this  talk  about  motiva¬ 
tion,  ego  assertion  and  the  rest  leaves  me 
feeling  slightly  unhealthy.  The  volunteers 
I  work  with  have  no  motive  except  their 
desire  to  contribute  in  some  worthwhile 
way  to  people  in  need.  As  for  me,  you  can 
put  me  down  as  a  volunteer  who  has  a 
happy  home,  a  good  husband  she  loves, 
lots  of  friends — a  volunteer  who  is  never 
bored,  who  doesn’t  want  to  boss  people 
around,  and  has  a  somewhat  messy  home 
because  she  volunteers  too  much.”  The 
meeting  broke  up. 

A  volunteer,  then,  is  a  person  who  will¬ 
ingly  gives  of  his  time  to  help  do  a  job  he 
feels  needs  to  be  done.  He  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  an  amateur  or  a  non-piofessional.  In 
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fact,  many  among  the  volunteers  are  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  nurses,  social  workers,  artists, 
craftsmen. 

He  is  a  person  who  expects  to  be  given  a 
job  which  needs  doing,  and  the  guidance 
and  training  needed  to  do  it.  Above  all, 
he  wants  the  feeling  that  he  is  needed;  that 
the  time  spent  with  him  is  worthwhile;  that 
he  is  not  an  outsider  but  a  colleague  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  teamwork 
who  can  use  the  staff  as  a  resource  for  in¬ 
formation  and  for  help  in  planning  as  well 
as  in  doing.  He  expects,  also,  evaluation  of 
his  work  and  a  sense  of  being  backed  up 
and  followed  through. 

Why  Use  Volunteers? 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  said,  “I 
wish  I  were  two  people,  or  five,  or  ten,  and 
then  perhaps  I  could  get  my  job  done”? 
Volunteers  could  help  you  get  your  job 
done.  Actually,  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  work  part-time  and  receive  no  money, 
there  is  little  effective  difference  between  a 
volunteer  and  a  regular  staff  member. 

From  the  agency  viewpoint,  then,  the 
volunteer  has  an  important  role  to  play. 
Though  some  still  believe  that  volunteers 
are  used  mainly  because  of  lack  of  funds 
or  due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  trained 
workers  available,  the  more  judicious  hold 
a  broader  view.  This  view  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  volunteers  bring  an  enrich¬ 
ment  of  program,  build  understanding  and 
support,  provide  a  channel  for  exercising 
citizen  responsibility,  relieve  pressure  on 
staff,  and  express  community  concern  for 
the  program.  In  line  with  this  theory,  they 
also  bring  a  broader  perspective,  new  skills, 
community  resources,  human  as  well  as 
material,  and  often  provide  a  fresh  outlook 
which  tends  to  rejuvenate  old  programs 
and  often  points  to  new  solutions  to  many 
problems.  A  program  based  on  this  ap¬ 
proach  brings  about  a  rich,  varied  experi¬ 
ence  to  all  concerned. 

A  successful  volunteer  program,  of 
course,  doesn’t  just  happen.  It  demands  the 
same  careful  thought  and  preparation,  the 


same  careful  supervision  that  is  necessary 
for  staff.  To  be  successful,  not  only  mutt 
the  home  teacher  want  volunteers  and  be 
willing  to  work  toward  this,  but  there  must 
also  be  willingness,  enthusiasm,  and  con¬ 
viction  at  the  top  of  the  administrative  lad-  ) 
der.  This  requires  providing  the  necessary 
time  and  effort  to  inaugurate  and  keep  a 
sound  volunteer  program  going. 

Getting  the  kind  of  volunteer  you  warn 
is  not  always  easy  but,  with  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministrative  planning,  it  can  be  done.  The 
thing  administration  must  realize  is  that 
the  volunteer  is  needed  to  do  an  essential 
job  and  must,  therefore,  measure  up  to 
agency  standards.  Let  us  consider  now 
some  of  the  staff  prerequisites  for  having 
a  successful  volunteer  program.  These  in¬ 
clude:  the  willingness  to  learn  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  to  modify  old,  established  pat¬ 
terns;  the  capacity  to  share  jobs  and 
delegate  responsibility  with  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  staff  and  volunteer  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  their  interrelationships;  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  a  volunteer  program  necessitates 
developing  sound  personnel  practices,  and 
last  but  not  least,  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adequate  administrative  machinery 
through  which  volunteers  can  work  and 
develop. 

The  Volunteer’s  Job  j 

Once  these  prerequisites  are  met,  how  do 
we  go  on?  Perhaps  the  first  question  to 
consider  should  be,  “What  exactly  is  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done?”  Is  it  just 
friendly  visiting,  reading  aloud,  or  walking 
outside?  Is  it  mainly  letter-writing,  reading 
mail,  going  shopping?  Whatever  it  may  be, 
it  should  be  outlined  in  writing  so  that  both 
you  and  the  volunteer  may  be  clear  on 
exactly  what  is  required.  Included  will  be; 

1 )  What  are  the  specific  activities  re¬ 
quired? 

2)  How  much  time  will  be  involved? 

3)  What  training  is  required  and  how 
much  time  will  it  take? 

4)  What  supplies  and  equipment  will  be 
needed  and  what  will  be  provided? 
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Once  these  questions  are  answered  you 
will  wish  to  prepare  a  description  of  the  kind 
of  person  you  need  to  do  this  job,  includ¬ 
ing  such  information  as  age,  sex,  physical 
requirements,  experience,  skills,  abilities 
and  personality  traits. 

The  next  key  question  is,  “How  much 
extra  help  do  you  need?”  This  question 
should  be  thought  over  fully  because  this 
extra  part-time  help  is  going  to  need  your 
patience,  guidance,  and  supervision  if  the 
plan  is  to  pay  dividends.  Beginning  on  a 
small  scale  and  working  up  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteers  is  a  good  idea. 

Where  do  you  find  volunteers?  I  would 
recommend  calling  on  an  agency  that  re¬ 
cruits  and  screens  volunteers  and  gives  at 
least  part  of  the  training.  Such  sources  as 
volunteer  bureaus,  service  organizations, 
church  groups,  and  my  own  organization, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  can  usually  be 
counted  on  for  recruiting,  screening,  work 
schedules,  planning  for  substitutes  and 
follow-up  absences,  developing  certain  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  an  esprit  de  corps,  keeping 
records  of  service,  and  planning  for  recog¬ 
nition,  in  addition  to  what  the  volunteer 
gets  from  the  using  agency. 

All  persons  who  are  recruited  to  do  a  job 
have  a  right  to  be  trained  for  it.  Training 
by  the  using  agency  should  include  appro¬ 
priate  and  useful  orientation  to  the  agency, 
instruction  on  the  specific  job  to  be  done, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  job  setting. 

Placing  the  volunteer  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  training.  It  involves  fitting  the 
person  to  the  job,  keeping  in  mind  the  part- 
time  schedule  and  being  flexible  in  making 
changes  as  the  situation  requires. 

If  volunteers  are  obtained  from  a  recruit¬ 
ing  agency,  the  using  agency  should  expect 
from  it  a  sound  volunteer  administrative 
setup  to  include  hiring,  firing,  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  handling  personnel  problems. 

Staff  should  not  expect  100  per  cent 
good  performance  on  the  part  of  volunteers 
or  that  the  volunteer  be  either  expert  or 
fool. 

In  talking  with  many  volunteers  and 
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staff  members  who  work  with  volunteers, 
we  have  arrived  at  some  expectations  of 
each  for  the  other.  Staff  members  expect 
that  a  volunteer  will  be:  a  reasonably  nor¬ 
mal  person  capable  of  development;  reli¬ 
able  enough  and  sufficiently  organized  to 
give  regular  time,  thought  and  service; 
willing  to  learn  the  content  of  his  job  and 
how  to  do  it;  willing  to  fit  into  the  program 
as  planned  without  trying  to  reorganize  it 
(that  he  accept  his  job  as  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  the  whole  of  it);  willing  to 
accept  supervision  and  discipline  and  not 
expect  special  treatment  because  he  is  a 
volunteer;  and  responsible  and  adult  in 
behavior,  showing  loyalty  and  controlling 
personal  prejudices.  They  expect  the  volun¬ 
teer  to  believe  he  holds  a  moral  contract 
with  the  agency  that  is  as  binding  as  any 
contract  based  on  money,  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  volunteer,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  given:  a  real  job  worth  doing; 
help  in  understanding  the  job  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  total  program;  the  feeling 
that  he  is  integral  to  the  program. 

Is  a  volunteer  program  worth  the  effort? 
The  answer  to  that  depends  on  you  and 
what  you  really  want  for  your  clients.  It 
can  enrich,  extend,  add,  and  promote  un¬ 
derstanding.  Volunteers  are  the  warp  and 
the  agency  training  and  supervision  the 
woof  of  sturdy  useful  material.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  made  more  beautiful  and  useful  by 
the  golden  thread  of  concern  for  the  hu¬ 
man  relations  involved  in  administering 
the  whole  program. 

I  like  what  Erwin  D.  Canham  said  about 
volunteer  action:  “I  am  deeply  persuaded 
that  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  our 
people  are  making  to  the  solution  of  the 
world’s  needs  is  action  through  voluntary 
organizations.  We  cannot  turn  all  the  jobs 
that  need  to  be  done  over  to  Government. 
We  must  solve  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
on  the  voluntary  level.  Almost  instinctively 
Americans  have  understood  this  fact  and 
have  produced  what  is  by  far  the  greatest 
network  of  volunteer  action  the  world  has 
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ever  seen.  In  a  way  it  represents  spiritual 
values,  for  what  conies  closer  to  spiritual 
values  in  action  than  the  improvement  of 
man’s  relationship  to  man  and  what  has 


A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

I.  The  right  to  be  treated  as  coworkers 

II.  The  right  to  suitable  assignment 

III.  The  right  to  know  as  much  about  the 
agency  as  possible 

IV.  The  right  to  training 

V.  The  right  to  continuing  education  on 
the  job 

VI.  The  right  to  sound  guidance  and  di¬ 
rection 

VII.  The  right  to  an  orderly,  comfortable 
place  to  work 

VIII.  The  right  to  promotion  and  a  variety 
of  experience 

IX.  The  right  to  be  heard 

X.  The  right  to  recognition 


done  more  to  achieve  this  than  the  integrat¬ 
ing  force  of  our  voluntary  movement?”* 

*  Canham,  Envin,  D.,  "Citizenship  in  a  Changnt 
World,"  General  Federation  Clubwoman,  April 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

AND  A  CODE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY* 

I.  Knowledge  that  he  really  wants  to 
help  other  people 

II.  Belief  in  the  value  of  his  work 

III.  Loyalty 

IV.  Accepts  rules:  does  not  criticize  what 
he  doesn’t  understand 

V.  Speaks  up  about  things  he  doesn’t 
understand 

VI.  Willingness  to  learn 

VII.  Keeps  on  learning 

VIII.  Welcomes  supervision 

IX.  Is  dependable 

X.  Is  a  team  player 


*  This  table  was  drawn  up  by  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Sloss,  Director,  Office  of  Volunteers,  Pacific  Area,  Americm 
Red  Cross.  Copies  ore  as’ailable  from  the  Office  of  Volunteers,  American  National  Red  Cross,  Washington  6, 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

in  Atlanta 

AURELIA  DAVIS 


When  the  mother  of  a  blind  boy  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Dr. 
Willis  A.  Sutton,  in  Atlanta  in  the  early 
twenties  for  a  teacher  for  her  son  in  a 
public  school  setting,  the  program  for  blind 
children  in  the  Atlanta  Public  School  Sys¬ 
tem  was  bom.  A  short  time  later,  this  same 
mother  was  asked  to  teach  a  “sight-saving” 
class:  thus  the  program  for  partially-seeing 
children  was  begun.  From  then  until  1954 
there  were  two  classes — one  braille  and 
one  sight-saving — for  elementary  white  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  in  but  definitely  not  of  the 
school.  While  they  ate  in  the  cafeteria  and 
played  on  the  school  playground,  they 
moved  as  a  group  and  had  very  little  actual 
contact  with  their  seeing  schoolmates.  This 
segregated  situation  with  its  cruel  implica¬ 
tions  was  pointed  out  to  the  administrators 
in  the  winter  of  1954,  when  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  the  invitation 
of  Mayor  Hartsfield,  made  a  survey  of 
services  for  blind  citizens  in  Greater  At¬ 
lanta.  The  educational  procedures  for  blind 
children  came  in  for  their  share  of  just 
criticism.  Under  the  leadership  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Jarrell,  who  gave  instructions  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Foundation  be 
carried  out  “in  toto,”  the  present  integrated 
program  for  blind  and  partially-seeing  stu¬ 
dents  came  into  being.  Thus,  from  twenty 
white  elementary  children  and  two  teachers 
in  the  school  in  1954,  the  program  has 
grown  to  some  180  children  of  both  races, 
ranging  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school  in  regular  classes  with  their  seeing 
classmates,  and  served  by  eighteen  trained 
resource  or  itinerant  teachers.  The  students 


Miss  Davis  is  director  of  special  education  of  the 
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are  enrolled  in  some  forty-two  schools,  six 
of  which  have  resource  rooms. 

Staff  Education 

Such  expansion  and  such  change  in  phil¬ 
osophy  have  not  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  expending  of  much  “blood,  sweat, 
and  tears.”  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  school 
setting  for  a  resource  room  for  braille  stu¬ 
dents  and,  in  so  doing,  to  be  sure  of  the 
right  concept  of  an  integrated  program  on 
the  part  of  principal  and  staff.  This  “edu¬ 
cation”  of  the  staff  in  all  of  the  schools  is 
a  continuing  process  and  one  that  is  never 
completely  accomplished.  As  a  result  of 
the  success  of  the  room  for  braille  students, 
a  room  for  partially-seeing  students  was 
opened  in  the  following  year.  Blind  and 
partially-seeing  students  of  high  school  age 
were  placed  in  their  own  community  high 
schools  and  were  served  by  a  resource 
teacher  who  visited  them  often.  Thus  began 
the  itinerant  program.  Both  resource  and 
itinerant  programs  were  extended  to  the 
Negro  race,  and  students  of  both  races 
began  to  commute  into  the  city  to  take 
advantage  of  this  special  service. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  enrollment 
of  new  students,  especially  preschool  chil¬ 
dren,  homes  were  visited  and  personal  con¬ 
ferences  were  held.  Arrangements  for  test¬ 
ing  each  child  were  made  through  the 
central  office  staff  and  complete  eye  reports 
were  secured  from  ophthalmologists.  Re¬ 
sults  of  medical  and  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  greatly  aided  in  the  placement  of 
the  students  and  in  planning  for  their 
school  careers. 

All  along  the  away,  consultants  have 
been  sought  so  that  the  program  might  be 
built  as  soundly  as  possible.  The  person 
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giving  most  continuous  help  was  Georgie 
Lee  Abel,  then  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  who  assisted  the  school 
system  in  carrying  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  following  the  survey.  Dr. 
Franklin  Foote,  then  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  gave 
assistance  in  recommending  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  school  ophthalmologist  which 
was  finally  accomplished  in  1960,  and 
Helen  Gibbons  helped  in  the  selection  of 
paper  and  other  materials  for  the  use  of 
the  partially-seeing  students.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Printing  House,  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  other  agencies  have  rendered  services 
in  various  ways,  as  have  individuals  and 
groups  within  the  city. 

The  Role  of  Volunteers 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  contributions 
made  by  hundreds  of  volunteers,  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Atlanta  could  not  have  developed 
as  it  has.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  integrating  visually  handicapped 
children  with  their  seeing  classmates  there 
came  the  commitment  to  provide  all  tests, 
seat  and  board  work,  and  other  materials 
in  the  braille  medium,  in  large  print,  or  on 
recordings,  as  needed  by  the  child.  This 
was  a  far  greater  undertaking  than  anyone 
ever  dreamed  at  the  outset,  but  the  enor¬ 
mity  and  frustration  of  the  task  has  not 
deterred  the  workers.  Jewish  Sisterhoods, 
sororities,  women’s  clubs,  Sunday  School 
classes,  inmates  of  the  Federal  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  a  church  group.  Telephone  Pioneers 
of  America,  garden  clubs,  workers  at  Lock¬ 
heed,  retired  professors,  shut-ins,  and  an 
art  organization  are  among  those  who  have 
helped  in  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  materials  and  books,  and  in  providing 
services  and  experiences  needed  by  these 
students. 

A  church  located  near  the  heart  of  the 
city  expressed  an  interest  in  providing  some 
services  for  blind  children,  perhaps  a  kin¬ 
dergarten.  When  it  was  explained  that  the 
visually  limited  children  were  already  in 


kindergarten  in  their  own  school  com¬ 
munities  and  that  space  for  headquarten 
for  the  program  and  for  storing  books  was 
the  greatest  need,  such  space  was  provided 
and  assistance  given  in  personnel  and 
money  for  this  establishment.  i 

Some  of  the  large  print  books  are  p^^ 
pared  by  volunteer  typists  using  bulletin 
type.  More  recently  some  employees  of  a 
large  corporation  have  been  enlarging  prim 
on  a  machine  used  by  the  company.  This 
they  have  done  after  working  hours  on 
their  own  time,  when  the  machine  was  not 
in  use. 

Members  of  women’s  clubs,  retired  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  student  nurses  are  among  the 
many  groups  of  people  who  have  furnished 
reader  service,  transportation,  preparation 
of  materials  and  furniture  and  group  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  students.  The  Pioneers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  have  just  this  year  begun  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  readiness  materials,  the  building  of 
tilt-top  desks  and  split-level  adjustable  ta¬ 
bles  for  resource  rooms,  and  the  repairing 
of  talking  book  machines  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  And  recently,  an  endeavor  com-  i 
pletely  new  in  Atlanta — a  reader  service  by  | 
telephone — has  been  launched,  aimed  at  j 
providing  high  school  students  with  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  as  yet  difficult  to  get  to  or 
unavailable  for  them.  One  group  of  retired 
Pioneers  is  completing  certification  as 
braillists  and  so  will  be  prepared  to  render 
immediate  and  direct  service  to  the  r^ 
source  teachers  and  the  blind  students  as 
needed.  The  bulk  of  brailling  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  done  by  a  small  group  of 
ladies  of  the  Mizpah  Congregation  of  the 
Jewish  Sisterhood  who,  since  January  1955, 
have  given  hundreds  of  hours  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  thousands  of  volumes  of  braille 
for  the  students.  Without  this  service  the 
integrated  program  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible. 

Community  Contributions 

Realizing  that  visually  limited  students 
receive  some  satisfactions  in  a  less  com¬ 
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petitive  environment  than  is  sometimes 
evident  among  their  seeing  peers,  local  or¬ 
ganizations  have  provided  several  worth¬ 
while  undertakings  for  these  students.  Boy 
Scout  Troup  No.  401  is  sponsored  hy 
B’nai  Brith  and  has  afforded  many  of  the 
boys  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  all 
scouting  activities.  Similarly,  some  of  the 
visually  limited  girls  are  enrolled  in  a  Girl 
Scout  troop  sponsored  by  a  church  group. 
Recently  a  small  number  of  students  began 
receiving  art  lessons,  mostly  clay,  at  the 
Atlanta  Art  School.  Both  the  regular  and 
the  special  teachers  are  constantly  alert  to 
see  that  these  boys  and  girls  have  the  ex¬ 
periences  through  “feel”  trips  and  other 
activities  that  they  need  to  round  out  their 
education. 

Through  contributions  made  by  Lions 
Clubs,  Jewish  Guilds,  and  other  groups, 
the  teachers  in  the  program  are  given  their 
initial  training  for  this  field.  The  eighteen 
teachers  are  all  experienced  teachers  of 
seeing  children  and  were  selected  because 
of  their  outstanding  qualities  and  unique 
contributions  to  the  program.  The  director 
and  three  of  the  teachers  have  had  training 
in  mobility  and  orientation;  one  teacher  is 
exceptionally  good  in  art,  another  does  out¬ 
standing  work  in  music,  and  so  on.  Each 
teacher  carries  not  only  a  teaching  load 
but  “enrichment”  responsibilities  as  well 
and  serves  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
The  single  feature  emphasized  most  in  a 
recent  evaluation  made  by  student  teachers 
from  Peabody  after  completion  of  their 
practice  teaching  assignments  in  Atlanta, 
was  the  strong  unity  among,  and  sincere 
dedication  of,  the  personnel  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Monthly  teachers’  meetings  give  op¬ 
portunities  for  sharing  experiences  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  for  planning  through 
committees  and  as  a  group  for  each  child 
in  the  program. 

Despite  the  change  in  philosophy  and 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  integrated 
program  in  Atlanta,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
service  to  the  blind  and  partially-seeing 
students  has  developed  soundly  and  wisely. 


It  is  recognized,  however,  that  it  is  far 
from  perfect  and  that  there  are  many 
places  that  need  strengthening. 

Educating  the  Public 

As  stated  previously,  “educating  the 
public”  is  a  never-ending  task  and  much 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  Since  Atlanta 
owns  and  operates  WABE-TV  and  since 
the  present  superintendent.  Dr.  Letson, 
sees  this  as  an  unusually  good  medium  for 
in-service  training,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
strong  program  be  developed  for  all  areas 
of  exceptionality  through  this  medium. 
Workshops  for  all  school  personnel,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  principals  and  classroom 
teachers  of  schools  where  the  visually  lim¬ 
ited  children  are  enrolled,  should  be 
planned  carefully  for  the  post-session  or 
pre-planning  session  of  the  school  year.  A 
more  definite  plan  for  working  with  parents 
should  be  developed  and  perhaps  more 
group  meetings  held.  While  many  com¬ 
munity  resources  have  been  tapped  and 
some  favorable  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  program,  it  would  be  well  to  plan  in 
terms  of  a  definite  public  relations  proce¬ 
dure  bearing  in  mind  at  all  times  the  im¬ 
portance  of  informing  the  public  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  available  services  without  exploiting 
the  children. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  volunteer  and  com¬ 
munity  potential  still  untapped  and/or  un¬ 
used.  This  needs  to  be  better  organized  and 
directed.  The  vision  screening  now  done  as 
a  cooperative  project  by  the  school  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  Public  Health  Department 
is  totally  inadequate,  so  should  be  re¬ 
thought  through  and  revised.  Much  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  area  of  research — such 
as  the  weight  and  manageability  of  equip¬ 
ment,  the  use  of  low-vision  lenses  and  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  size  of  print  and  use  of 
braille,  the  quality  of  recordings  and  their 
use,  and  the  making  of  maps  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

A  great  deal  more  should  be  done  in  the 
area  of  orientation  and  mobility. 

There  should  be  a  plan  for  evaluating 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  a  whole 
and  of  its  various  parts  such  as  academic 
achievement  of  the  students,  their  social 
and  emotional  adjustment,  effectiveness  of 
activities  and  the  use  made  of  materials. 

While  the  Atlanta  program  antedates 
any  service  of  this  kind  at  the  state  level, 
for  the  past  few  years  this  program  has 
participated  in  receipts  from  the  state  un¬ 


der  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Mamie  J.  Joqcs^ 
in  the  amount  of  state  salary  and  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  for  each  teadier 
This  has  enabled  the  Atlanta  program  to 
expand  its  teaching  staff  annually  and  ■ 
return  the  Atlanta  program  has  served  as  i 
focal  point  from  which  other  systems  h 
Georgia  and  the  Southeast  have  sought  di¬ 
rection  in  beginning  programs  of  their  own 


EDUCATING  BLIND  CHILDREN 

in  Stanislaus  County 

REGINALD  CORDER 


Before  beginning  the  description  of  one 
county’s  approach  to  the  planning  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  partially  seeing  students,  the 
speaker  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  through¬ 
out  this  discussion  of  county  planning  the 
audience  be  reminded  that  here  flow  three 
principal  ingredients — quantities  “C,”  “S,” 
and  “P,”  standing,  respectively,  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Stanislaus  County,  and  the  person¬ 
alities  that  make  up  the  individual  pro¬ 
gram’s  selfhood.  These  three  ingredients 
exist  only  in  one  county  of  this  vast  coun¬ 
try,  of  course;  they  could  not  be  duplicated 
elsewhere;  and  they  result  in  a  program 
for  the  partially  seeing  that  is,  simply,  as 
complete  and  worthwhile  as  the  strength 
and  quality  of  its  ingredients. 

Each  of  you  brings  his  perception  of  the 
office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  to  think  with  me  on  this  problem, 
and  that  perception  is  formulated  by  the 
function  that  that  office  performs  in  your 
respective  sections  of  the  country.  The 
function  varies  widely.  How  this  office  is 
perceived  among  county  superintendents  in 
California  also  varies.  Some  are  aggressive 
with  their  money  and  provide  leadership 
of  the  highest  order  in  every  area  of  educa- 

Reqinatd  Carder  is  the  director  of  quidance  sendees 
in  Stanislaus  County,  California.  He  delivered  this 
taper  at  the  thirty-ninth  International  Conference  of 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  April,  1961. 


tion.  Some  are  content  to  sit  on  a  fattening 
surplus  and  do  little  with  it — the  money 
that  is. 

Briefly,  the  California  county  superin¬ 
tendent  has  responsibility  to  districts  d 
limited  size  to  provide  certain  direct  edu¬ 
cational  services  to  children  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts,  services  such  as  supervision  of  class¬ 
room  instruction,  health,  guidance,  and 
attendance;  serves  as  the  field  arm  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  the  ex¬ 
tension,  implementation,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  state  policy;  and  serves  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  all  districts,  co¬ 
ordinating  horizontally  between  districts  of 
the  same  level  and  vertically  between  dis¬ 
tricts  of  different  levels  of  responsibility. 
The  county  office  is  an  intermediate  unit, 
having  some  characteristics  of  the  level 
above  it,  the  state,  some  of  the  level  below 
it,  the  local  district,  and  some  characteris¬ 
tics  of  its  own.  The  actual  set  of  services 
offered  by  a  county  superintendent  usually 
depends  also  on  the  size  of  the  population 
in  his  county.  For  example,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  office  differs  considerably,i  nclud- 
ing  as  it  does  one  school  district  where  it 
is  necessary  to  rent  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
to  have  a  teachers’  meeting,  from  Stanis¬ 
laus  County  with  a  total  population  of 
slightly  more  than  1 50,000. 
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One  of  the  responsibilities  given  to  the 
county  superintendent  is  that  of  adminis¬ 
tering  certain  special  schools,  classes,  or 
programs  that  can  be  most  efficiently  and 
economically  managed  and  operated  from 
the  county  level.  School  districts  may  also 
operate  some  of  these  programs  if  they 
can  do  so  more  efficiently  than  the  county 
office.  More  specifically,  authorization  has 
been  given  the  county  superintendent  to  pro¬ 
vide  classes  for  children  and  youth  in  juve¬ 
nile  halls  and  camps,  in  certain  outdoor 
science  and  conservation  education  pro¬ 
grams,  for  the  operation  of  emergency 
schools  for  the  children  of  migratory  work¬ 
ers  who  otherwise,  because  of  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  be  denied  access  to  an 
educational  program,  and  for  the  special 
education  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  physically  handicapped,  among  whom, 
of  course,  are  the  partially  seeing. 

The  California  Education  Code  describes 
the  manner  and  conditions  under  which 
the  special  education  of  the  partially  seeing 
may  occur.  Specifically,  the  Code  states 
that  the  county  superintendent  may  main¬ 
tain  special  day  schools  or  classes  at  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  level,  may  employ 
emergency  teachers  to  provide  special  in¬ 
struction  either  on  an  itinerant  or  fixed 
basis  in  the  regular  schools  of  the  county, 
may  employ  home  instructors  to  give  bed¬ 
side  instruction  in  homes  or  hospitals,  may 
contract  with  other  county  superintendents 
or  school  districts  to  provide  the  special 
instruction,  or  may  cooperate  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
provision  of  individual  instruction  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  services. 

In  planning  for  services  to  the  partially 
seeing  the  county  superintendent  may  then 
choose  among  several  possibilities  and 
types  of  programs  of  special  education.  In 
making  his  choice  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  will  be  influenced  by  such  factors  as  his 
personal  educational  philosophy,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  services  already  available  to 
the  partially  seeing  children  of  his  county, 
the  number  of  children  to  be  served,  the 
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availability  of  housing  and  transportation 
services  if  a  full-time  day  class  program 
were  to  be  considered,  finance,  personnel, 
and  other  factors. 

In  making  the  decision  to  establish  the 
services  for  the  partially  seeing  in  Stan¬ 
islaus  County,  which  he  did,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  was  influenced  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  probable  caseload  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  population  would  be  twenty- 
five  or  less,  that  these  children  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  first  eight  grades  and 
over  an  area  requiring  travel  of  as  much  as 
twenty-five  miles  each  way  to  any  probable 
center  of  special  education,  and  that  a 
majority  of  his  staff  viewed  full-time  spe¬ 
cial  day  classes  for  the  partially  seeing 
group  as  well  as  certain  others  with  some 
suspicion.  The  resultant  decision  was  to 
establish  the  teaching  program  on  an  itin¬ 
erant  teacher  basis  for  service  to  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children.  The  teaching  program 
was  not  to  be  the  sole  set  of  services  of¬ 
fered,  however.  Realizing  that  through  the 
preponderance  of  their  public  educational 
hours  partially  seeing  children  would  be 
many  miles  from  the  itinerant  teachers,  the 
superintendent  decided  that  a  program  of 
in-service  education  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  of  partially  seeing  children 
and  eye  health  practices  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 
This  in-service  program  was  to  reach  both 
the  professional  and  lay  community.  The 
belief  that  no  one  agency,  and  no  one  level 
of  education  could  alone  be  responsible  for 
serving  visually  handicapped  children  ade¬ 
quately,  led  to  a  planned  program  for 
strengthening  the  interrelationships  with 
other  agencies  of  service  and  levels  and  de¬ 
partments  of  education. 

The  program  as  it  was  visualized  and  as 
it  came  to  be  established  then  included  the 
following  six  services:  a  discovery  and  re¬ 
ferral  service,  a  community  education  serv¬ 
ice,  a  direct  teaching  service,  a  consultant 
service  to  teachers,  a  guidance  and  articula¬ 
tion  service  with  other  agencies  and  a  par¬ 
ent  counseling  service. 
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Discovery  and  Referral 

This  program  involves  a  screening  or 
diagnostic  service  on  at  least  two  levels  of 
training  or  specialization.  The  first  level 
comes  into  being  through  the  development 
of  procedures  and  the  provision  of  per¬ 
sonnel  qualified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  California  law  which  makes  it  man¬ 
datory  upon  school  districts  to  provide  for 
the  testing  of  the  sight  of  each  pupil  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
This  requirement  may  be  met  by  having 
the  Snellen  and  plus  sphere  tests  adminis¬ 
tered  by  any  certified  school  employee  who 
has  successfully  completed  a  state-pre¬ 
scribed  one-semester  unit  course  of  six 
clock  hours  in  eye  health  and  vision  screen¬ 
ing.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  requirement 
is  met  through  having  the  school  or  public 
health  nurse  administer  the  two  prescribed 
tests  and  probably  others,  as  the  cover.  It 
thus  becomes  immediately  necessary  for 
special  education  personnel  to  establish  and 
strengthen  relationships  and  communica¬ 
tions  with  nursing  and  county  health  office 
personnel.  While  the  Education  Code  does 
not  state  how  often  this  vision  testing, 
which  perhaps  is  more  properly  called 
screening,  shall  be  performed,  in  Stanislaus 
County  it  is  possible  to  perform  it  annually 
and,  where  observed  student  behavior  sug¬ 
gests  the  desirability,  more  often. 

The  second  step  in  this  process  is  in 
helping  those  pupils  screened  as  having 
possible  visual  defects  to  receive  the  exam¬ 
inations  and  health  services  needed  for 
definitive  diagnosis.  This  may  involve  the 
reporting  to  parents  by  letter  on  state-pre¬ 
scribed  forms  the  findings  from  the  school’s 
screening  program  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  need  for  further  study  from  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  health  advisor.  Ordinarily,  however, 
and  always  when  the  family  is  not  well 
known  to  the  school,  the  report  is  carried 
orally  to  the  parents  by  the  school  nurse. 
This  home  contact  gives  the  nurse  the 
total  picture  as  to  the  family  attitude  to¬ 
ward  a  possible  visual  disorder  and  whether 


there  may  be  financial  or  transportatioii 
complications  in  obtaining  the  needed  a- 
amination.  In  each  community  the  nunt 
has  developed  contacts  with  organization 
interested  in  giving  help — the  P.T.A., 
mothers’  clubs,  knife-and-fork  clubs,  and 
so  on.  In  our  county  there  seem  to  be  more 
organizations  interested  in  eye  health  thai 
in  any  other  problem.  So  there  has  not 
been  too  much  trouble  in  obtaining  neces¬ 
sary  examinations.  If  there  are  no  compli¬ 
cations  the  family  is  encouraged  to  seek 
the  further  advice  of  the  family  health 
counselor  in  this  matter.  Often,  however, 
in  the  course  of  the  interview  the  nurse 
may  arrive  at  a  point  where  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate  for  her  to  ask  if  in  the  view  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  needs  some  assistance  might  not  be 
accepted.  If  this  be  true  the  family  can  still 
obtain  advice  and  examinations  from  a 
diagnostician  of  its  own  choosing.  If  there 
is  no  choice  and  a  helping  organization  is 
involved  the  organization  sets  up  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  a  person  it  chooses  (possi¬ 
bly  a  member  of  the  group). 

Several  checks  on  suspected  visual  dis¬ 
orders  are  made  by  school  personnel  before 
putting  anyone  to  the  expense  of  further 
examinations,  however.  The  only  source  of 
public  agency  help  is  through  the  Crippled 
Children’s  Service  for  those  cases  of 
marked  muscle  imbalance.  This,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  true  for  any  state. 

To  develop  a  functioning  feedback  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  vision  specialist  group  and 
to  promote  a  sense  of  trust  for  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  total  services,  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  optometrists  and  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  was  formed,  which  met  several  times 
a  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  program  and 
still  meets  annually.  Recommendations 
from  vision  specialists  are  followed  in 
placement  in  the  educational  program,  of 
course. 
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Community  Education  Service 

The  community  education  service  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  certain  obvious  reasons — princi¬ 
pally  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the 
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children  and  their  set  of  special  needs,  to 
gain  support  for  the  program,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  eye  health  practices.  This  has 
involved  the  development  of  units  for  reg¬ 
ular  classroom  teachers  which  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  general  health  educa¬ 
tion  program,  the  promotion  of  interest  in 
community  service  clubs  in  aiding  families 
and  providing  equipment  for  the  direct 
teaching,  the  promotion  of  a  sense  of  trust 
in  school  administrators  who  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  explaining  the  program  of 
services  to  a  community  when  the  county 
worker  is  not  present,  and  the  seizing  of 
opportunities  for  public  speaking  to  many 
groups  throughout  the  county.  The  latter 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  development 
of  specially  prepared  visual  aids  which 
dramatize  the  needs  of  children  and  the 
possibilities  for  service. 

One  unplanned  device  for  community 
education  was  found  in  the  eye  health  and 
vision  screening  course  which  was  provided 
to  teachers  and  others  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  division  of  the  state  college  system. 
This  course  was  provided  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  vision  screening  pro¬ 
gram,  but  soon  became  the  most  effective 
agent  found  for  developing  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  partially  seeing  and  the 
direct  teaching  service.  As  local  medical 
personnel  were  brought  into  this  course  to 
discuss  the  most  technical  aspects  of  vision 
itself  and  of  eye  health,  they  gained  in- 
j  creased  trust  and  interest  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  services. 

Direct  Teaching  Service 

The  direct  teaching  service  itself  has 
been  described  elsewhere  better  than  I  am 
personally  able  to  do  it.  For  a  partial  de¬ 
scription  of  this  service  as  it  exists  in  Stan¬ 
islaus  County  your  attention  is  directed  to 
the  writing  of  Mrs.  Katie  Sibert  in  the 
Sight  Saving  Review,  Fall,  1960,  and  the 
March  1961  issue  of  the  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  this 
program  takes  the  itinerant  teacher  into 
every  community  in  the  county  and  has 
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helped  to  wear  out  three  automobiles  in  the 
course  of  some  seven  years  of  such  service. 
Although  it  is  possible  for  the  county  su¬ 
perintendent  to  develop  direct  teaching 
services  to  partially  seeing  secondary  youth, 
we  have  not  yet  extended  this  program 
beyond  the  elementary  level.  Personnel  and 
budgetary  problems  may  sometime  be 
overcome  to  provide  this,  p>erhaps  in  the 
exercising  of  the  provision  for  county  su¬ 
perintendents  contracting  with  each  other 
for  such  provision. 

In  certain  instances  children  who  are 
considered  eligible  for  the  program  of  di¬ 
rect  teaching  services  by  virtue  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  visual  handicap  do  not,  in  fact, 
appear  to  need  the  support  of  tutoring 
made  possible  through  the  individual  help 
because  their  emotional  condition  and  ed¬ 
ucational  progress  is  considered  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  adequate  or  better.  In  such  cases, 
occasional  interviews  with  children  to  ver¬ 
ify  continued  progress,  the  provision  of 
classroom  aids  appropriate  to  the  type  of 
problem  presented  by  each  student,  and 
consultant  services  to  the  regular  teacher 
or  teachers  is  provided  during  a  period  of 
the  worker’s  time  reserved  for  this  activity. 
The  county  office  attempts  to  maintain  a 
complete  range  of  devices,  aids,  equipment, 
and  the  like,  representing  the  latest  and  best 
of  each  type  for  long  or  short-term  loan  to 
regular  classrooms  where  such  equipment 
can  be  helpful.  At  the  secondary  school 
level  the  consultant  and  equipment  loan 
service  have  been  all  that  we  could  pro¬ 
vide.  The  problem  of  proper  classroom  en¬ 
vironment  is  one  for  which  consultant  serv¬ 
ice  is  frequently  used.  Also,  a  subtle  but 
active  “Help  Stamp  Out  Ditto”  campaign 
is  waged  for  the  benefit  of  all  pupils 
through  this  consultant  relationship. 

Guidance  and  Articulation 

As  a  guidance  specialist,  I  have  been 
aware  for  some  time  that  much  informa¬ 
tion  of  potential  guidance  and  instructional 
value  is  gathered  about  students  during 
their  educational  careers  that  is  never  used. 
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Often  the  problem  here  appears  to  be  one 
of  translation  of  technical  information  into 
a  form  having  behavioral  or  action  meaning, 
or  of  the  information’s  not  being  in  a  form 
readily  available  for  potential  consumers, 
or  both.  To  offset  this  with  the  partially 
seeing,  there  has  developed  the  practice  of 
taking  this  guidance  information  in  hand 
to  the  next  level  of  education — particularly 
the  high  schools — or  the  next  teacher,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  this  is  a  worker  new  to  the 
profession,  arranging  for  conferences  about 
the  problems  of  the  student,  and  translat¬ 
ing  the  information  into  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion.  This  service  has  paid  high  dividends 
in  the  continued  development  of  a  number 
of  bright  pupils  who  otherwise  could  be, 
and  for  some  period  were,  ignored  as  being 
unable  to  make  superior  progress. 

In  those  instances  where  it  appears  that 
a  student  may  become  eligible  for  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  (at 
age  sixteen  in  California),  it  has  proven 
valuable  to  identify  the  student  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  for  preliminary  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  BVR  program  and  an 
earlier  development  of  the  counseling  rela¬ 
tionship  with  this  office,  at  around  the  age 


of  fourteen.  Again,  the  guidance  infomuh 
tion  and,  at  subsequent  interviews,  the  stu¬ 
dent  himself,  are  taken  to  the  rehabilitation 
office  for  translation  and  better  articulation 
of  efforts. 

Parent  Counseling 

The  sixth,  and  final  step  in  this  process, 
the  counseling  of  parents,  points  to  our 
belief  that  the  chief  need  of  the  exceptional 
child  is  exceptional  parents,  that  few  chil¬ 
dren  are  blessed  with  such  parents,  and 
that  counseling  services  can,  1)  give  par¬ 
ents  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  a  rather 
complete  range  of  services  exists  in  their 
behalf,  2)  give  them  a  glimpse  of  a  known 
rather  than  a  feared  future,  3)  help  de¬ 
velop  those  exceptional  characteristics  that 
form  the  basis  for  the  good  mental  health. 

The  closing  to  this  description  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  services  at  the  county  level  can 
be  simply  stated  by  saying  that  the  keys  to 
successful  county  programs  for  the  par¬ 
tially  seeing  are  the  same  as  those  at  any 
other  level — intelligent  and  sympathetic 
administration,  money,  and  one  or  more 
trained  field  workers  who  are  themselves 
rather  exceptional. 
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HELEN  W.  FIELDS 


Educating  children  with  severe  eye 
handicaps  has  had  more  than  fifty  years  of 
growth  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City.  From  very  small  beginnings  and  from 
very  small  numbers  of  children  served, 
special  educational  services  have  grown  to 
facilitate  the  education  of  over  1300  blind 
and  partially  sighted  children. 

Through  the  Bureau  for  Education  of 
Visually  Handicapped  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  program  has  been  developed 
that  is  oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child.  It  has  been  evolved  from  the 
philosophy  that  given  proper  resources, 
children  who  are  visually  handicapped  are 
capable  of  functioning  effectively  with  their 
sighted  classmates.  Basic  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  premise,  is  consideration  of 
the  emotional,  social,  and  vocational  needs 
of  the  child  as  well  as  his  intellectual  needs. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  education  for 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children  do  not 
differ  basically  from  those  that  are  pre¬ 
scribed  for  all  children.  The  organization 
of  the  public  school  curriculum  and  the 
modification  of  it  when  indicated,  provides 
a  range  broad  enough  to  serve  the  needs 
of  visually  limited  boys  and  girls. 

An  assistant  superintendent  of  New 
York  City  schools,  at  a  conference  discuss¬ 
ing  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
a  program  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  said:  “There  must  be  a  good  school 
tone.  This  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  all 
children.  There  must  be  a  calm,  relaxed, 
yet  controlled  atmosphere.  It  must  be  a 

Mrs.  Fields  is  the  director  of  the  Bureau  for  Edu- 
^^>on  0/  Visually  Handicapped,  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 


smiling  school.  Nothing  can  be  haphazard 
— everything  must  be  carefully  planned  but 
never  rigid.  The  teachers  must  be  free  of 
fear  or  tension.  They  need  to  have  good 
relationships  with  each  other.  The  children 
— all  the  children — must  be  taught,  re¬ 
taught  and  constantly  encouraged  to  live 
together  in  a  friendly  way.  This  atmosphere 
of  good  living  is  the  fertile  ground  in  which 
our  visually  handicapped  children  will 
prosper,” 

Four  kinds  of  supportive  services  have 
been  developed  for  these  children.  They 
are;  1)  resource  classrooms  in  elementary, 
junior  high  and  senior  high  schools,  2)  itin¬ 
erant  teaching  services,  3)  classes  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  blind  child,  and  4) 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  blind 
child.  The  latter  two  programs  are  explora¬ 
tory  in  nature. 

The  basic  criterion  for  placement  in 
these  programs  is  whether  the  child’s  visual 
defect  is  an  impeding  force  in  his  total 
school  adjustment.  The  need  for  special 
facilities  is  determined  after  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  many  factors  involved, 
visual  as  well  as  social,  psychological,  edu¬ 
cational  and  medical. 

Placement  is  made  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  supervising  ophthalmologist  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 
To  be  considered  for  the  program  for  the 
partially  sighted,  a  maximum  corrected 
acuity  of  20/70  is  usual.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  the  New  York  City  public 
schools,  over  250  children  who  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  legally  blind  are  functioning  with 
print  material  in  programs  for  the  partially 
sighted.  A  braille  instructional  program  is 
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indicated  for  those  children  who  can  not 
use  print  materials  as  a  tool  for  learning. 

Placement  in  any  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  static.  The  child’s  vision,  as 
well  as  his  use  of  his  vision  is  evaluated 
continuously  by  his  teachers  through  ob¬ 
servation  and  by  periodic  examinations  by 
experts  in  the  medical  field.  If  a  child’s 
vision  improves  sufficiently,  he  is,  with 
medical  approval,  removed  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  assigned  to  the  regular  grade  or 
to  any  special  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped  on  a  trial  basis.  The  super¬ 
vising  ophthalmologist  gives  weight  to  the 
reports  of  the  teachers,  supervisors  and 
school  nurses  who  have  observed  the  child 
during  the  trial  period.  This  is  especially 
true  when  vision  is  so  limited  that  place¬ 
ment  in  a  braille  program  may  be  under 
consideration. 

We  have  come  far  from  the  days  when 
it  was  thought  that  “using  sight”  might 
cause  further  damage  to  already  impaired 
vision.  Now,  use  of  existing  vision  is  en¬ 
couraged.  The  child  is  helped  to  achieve 
maximum  eye  comfort  by  the  teacher  who 
maintains  a  flexible  attitude  towards  size 
of  print,  lighting,  posture  and  distance  of 
material  from  the  eyes.  For  some  students 
the  use  of  optical  aids  other  than  the  usual 
lens  provides  a  means  of  achieving  a  bet¬ 
ter  adjustment.  Communication  between 
schools  and  low  vision  clinics  needs  to  be 
maintained,  for  here  again,  the  doctor,  the 
social  worker,  the  teacher  and  the  nurse, 
as  a  team,  continue  to  motivate  the  child 
to  expend  the  necessary  effort  toward  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  optical  aid. 

In  the  New  York  City  schools,  the  child 
who  is  visually  handicapped  receives  a 
great  deal  of  his  initial  experiences  with 
the  sighted  child  in  the  regular  grade. 
A  specially  trained  teacher  assigned  full 
time  to  a  sight  conservation  class  or  a  class 
for  the  blind  is  responsible  for  the  teaching 
of  essential  skills  and  for  teaching  him  to 
maintain  himself  on  a  par  with  the  other 
children  in  the  class.  The  special  teacher 
in  the  resource  classroom  for  partially  see¬ 


ing  children  has,  within  her  room,  large 
print  materials,  bulletin  typewriters,  mag¬ 
nifiers,  audio  aids,  maps  and  other  special 
equipment.  In  the  braille  resource  room, 
in  addition  to  braille  textbooks,  mi  ny  ap¬ 
propriate  devices  and  pieces  of  tingible 
apparatus  are  available  for  student  use. 
The  teacher  of  the  braille  class  helps  the 
blind  child  to  develop  ability  to  get  about 
the  school  freely  and  to  travel  without  too 
much  dependence  on  others.  She  instructs 
the  child  in  the  techniques  of  braille  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  and  in  the  use  of  special 
instructional  equipment.  The  special  teacher 
interlines  the  child’s  braille  written  work  so 
that  he  may  work  with  his  seeing  class¬ 
mates  in  the  regular  class.  She  also  teaches 
the  child  how  to  touch-type  on  a  standard 
typewriter  when  he  is  ready  for  such  in¬ 
struction.  The  keynote  and  ultimate  objec¬ 
tive  of  all  teaching  within  the  special  class¬ 
rooms  is  growth  in  independence  to  enable 
the  visually  handicapped  child  to  partici¬ 
pate  successfully  in  regular  classroom  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Healthy  competition  is  encouraged.  The 
regular  teacher  and  the  special  teacher  co¬ 
operate  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  wholesome 
academic  situation  that  will  motivate  the 
child  to  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
in  an  environment  that  will  enable  him 
to  grow  as  a  competent,  social  human 
being.  The  visually  handicapped  child, 
functioning  with  his  sighted  peers,  pr^ 
sents  a  challenge  to  every  member  of  the 
school  staff.  With  rapport,  cooperation, 
creative  imagination  and  skilled  teaching, 
his  needs  can  be  met.  The  teachers  who  do 
this  grow  in  their  professional  stature,  be¬ 
cause  it  calls  upon  every  facet  of  their 
teaching  skill.  For  the  visually  handicapped 
child  who  has  normal  mentality  and  mobil¬ 
ity,  resource  classrooms  provide  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  support  that  he  needs  to  function 
successfully  in  the  regular  classroom. 

The  special  problems  presented  by  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  are  many  and 
varied.  In  its  endeavor  to  effect  the  best 
program  for  its  children,  the  Bureau  for 
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Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  has 
organized  an  itinerant  teaching  program 
that  provides  for  children  who,  because  of 
special  talents,  multiplicity  of  handicaps, 
or  transportation  difficulty,  need  placement 
in  settings  other  than  special  classes. 

Itinerant  teachers  serve  blind  or  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children  wherever  they  are 
placed.  They  consult  with  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  special  needs  and  problems  of 
the  visually  handicapped  child,  provide 
special  instructional  materials,  and  give 
needed  assistance  in  furthering  instruction 
in  any  subject  area. 

The  itinerant  teaching  service  supports 
students  in  special  talent  high  schools  and 
has  helped  blind  boys  and  girls  to  succeed 
in  regents  and  college  entrance  examina¬ 
tions. 

Itinerant  teachers  also  serve  partially 
seeing  children  who  are  in  classes  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  in  classes  for  the  in¬ 
tellectually  gifted,  in  classes  for  the  cere¬ 
bral  palsied,  in  health  conservation  classes, 
and  in  hospital  classes,  as  well  as  children 
at  the  kindergarten  level  who  cannot  be 
transported  to  a  braille  or  a  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  class  without  undue  hardship. 

Additional  services  are  available  through 
a  guidance  counselor  assigned  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Education  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped.  He  provides  special  guidance  serv¬ 
ice  by  working  with  children,  teachers  and 
parents  in  career  planning  and  job  place¬ 
ment  activities. 

He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  students 
in  the  braille  and  sight  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  and,  with  his  knowledge  of  available 
facilities,  helps  effect  proper  class  place¬ 
ment  as  they  progress  from  one  academic 
level  to  another. 

It  is  his  knowledge  of  the  student,  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  years,  that  enables  him  to 
recognize  in  the  child  the  indices  that  point 
to  the  beginnings  of  problems.  It  is  his 
knowledge  of  school  and  community  re¬ 
sources  that  enables  him  to  secure  the 
help  that  the  visually  handicapped  child 
needs  before  the  disturbance  becomes  deep- 


seated  and  one  of  major  importance. 

Through  the  guidance  counselor,  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  parents  are  made  aware  of  the 
clinical,  social  and  recreational  facilities 
available  through  the  agencies  for  the 
blind.  Through  him,  also,  the  student  may 
be  recommended  for  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  available  through  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

In  an  educational  world  that  is  placing 
more  and  more  stress  upon  guidance  as  a 
preventative,  the  role  of  the  guidance 
counselor  in  the  Bureau  becomes  not  only 
more  complex,  but  more  important  in  the 
development  of  a  healthful  educational 
climate  for  the  visually  handicapped  child. 

In  addition  to  providing  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  blind  and  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  New  York  City  has  put  into  action  a 
special  program  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  public  school  education  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  who,  because  of  their  serious  disturb¬ 
ances,  or  multiplicity  of  problems,  cannot 
be  contained  within  established  braille  pro¬ 
grams. 

To  implement  this  objective,  and  to  help 
in  screening  and  evaluating  the  progress  of 
each  child  admitted  to  special  classes  for 
emotionally  disturbed  blind  children,  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  obtain  the  clinical  services 
of  a  hospital  mental  hygiene  clinic  and 
three  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind. 
The  Board  of  Education  provides  facilities, 
teachers  and  supervisory  assistance  from 
its  Bureau  for  Education  of  Visually  Hand¬ 
icapped  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
suitable  curriculum  for  the  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  these  special  classes. 

The  agencies  provide  services  and  ther¬ 
apy  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  results  are 
encouraging  and  indications  are  that  a 
sound  educational  program  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  such  children  when  clinical  serv¬ 
ices  are  made  available. 

In  collaboration  with  community  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance, 
criteria  for  screening  multiple-handicapped 
blind  children  have  been  established.  Place- 
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meat  in  special  classes  is  made  upon  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  physical,  social,  and  emo¬ 
tional  development  of  the  blind  child  in 
addition  to  his  intellectual  capacities  and 
level  of  achievement.  The  discovery  that 
many  blind  children  were  also  mentally 
retarded  made  it  necessary  to  organize 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  blind 
child.  Such  facilities  provide  opportunity 
to  adapt  the  curriculum  used  in  classes  for 
mentally  retarded  children  to  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  children. 

Essentially,  the  number  of  multiple- 
handicapped  blind  children  involved  is 
small,  but  the  results  in  terms  of  family 
rehabilitation,  revitalization  of  hope,  and 
strengthening  of  dignity  are  inestimable. 

The  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped 


child,  especially  the  blind  child  who  pr^ 
sents  a  multiplicity  of  handicaps,  have  not 
yet  been  fully  met.  However,  within  the 
framework  of  the  New  York  City  Public 
School  System,  efforts  are  being  made  with 
the  help  of  community  resources  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  these  children.  Each  day  presents 
its  challenge  to  the  educator  to  bring  to 
bear  all  his  talents  and  all  the  resources 
available  to  him  within  the  community  to 
provide  for  the  child  he  is  dedicated  to 
teach  and  guide. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  personnel 
within  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of 
Visually  Handicapped  accept  and  try  to 
meet  through  a  program  based  on  a  sound 
philosophy,  implemented  by  flexibility  and, 
we  hope,  a  freshness  of  approach. 


EUROPEAN  TECHNOLOGY 

IN  PROBLEMS  OF  BLINDNESS 


LESLIE  L.  CLARK 
N.  CHARLES  HOLOPIGIAN 


In  May  of  this  year,  the  authors  under¬ 
took  to  contact  leaders  of  the  major  or¬ 
ganizations  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  Europe,  as  part  of  our  effort  to  bring 
American  knowledge  up  to  date  on  the 
status  of  applications  of  technology  to  the 
problems  of  blindness.  Our  intent  was  to 
contact  key  individuals  who  could  put  us 
in  touch  with  research  and  development 
personnel  in  the  several  European  coun¬ 
tries  so  that  we  could  bring  nearer  to  com¬ 
pletion  the  International  Survey  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Devices,  and  the  research  efforts 
relevant  to  the  development  of  such  de¬ 
vices.  The  notes  presented  here  will  try  to 
summarize  for  general  readers  the  results 
of  our  efforts  in  these  directions,  and  will 


This  article  records  the  observations  gathered  by 
Mr.  Clark,  assistant  director  of  AFB’s  International 
Survey  on  Technical  Devices,  and  Mr.  Holopigian, 
the  project’s  director,  during  a  trip  through  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1961. 


also  serve  as  a  report  of  our  evaluations  of  | 
current  research  facilities  in  Europe.  | 
It  should  be  added  quickly  that  our  in-  I 
tent  was  only  to  find  out  where  we  could 
locate  research  personnel.  We  had  then 
planned,  at  some  later  date,  to  visit  with 
some  of  these  persons  and  to  try  to  engage 
their  interest  in  our  own  work.  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  discover,  however,  that 
we  were  actually  able,  on  our  first  trip,  to 
accomplish  both  objectives  simultaneously. 
That  is,  we  were  able  to  visit  with  counter¬ 
part  organizations  on  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  locate  and,  in  many  cases,  speak 
directly  with  those  who  are  now  actually 
engaged  in  work  on  sensory  deprivation 
and  many  allied  fields. 

To  sum  up  our  impressions  of  this  whirl¬ 
wind  three-weeks-and-some-days’  trip  to 
the  European  continent  is  no  small  task. 
Aside  from  the  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
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tion  to  be  sifted  through  and  digested  for 
what  is  most  useful  to  us,  there  is  also  the 
problem  of  format.  What  we  would  like 
to  do  is  to  devise  a  format  which  would 
stress  the  uniformities  among  the  various 
countries  (to  allow  comparisons  and  eval¬ 
uations  of  efforts  in  the  technical  field  to 
be  made)  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  important  differences  among  the 
countries  we  visited.  Perhaps  the  task  is, 
after  all,  one  for  a  novelist,  for  the  delicate 
interplay  of  feeling,  or  what  is  called  in 
Europe  “sentiment,”  and  the  need  for 
direct  communication  of  fact  would  tax 
the  imagination  of  anyone  attempting  to 
convey  a  true  and  concise  impression  of 
visits  with  so  many  different  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  so  many  different  kinds  of  cultural 
settings. 

There  are  some  constants  which  offer 
the  non-novelist  some  hope,  and  for  these 
we  are  grateful.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  that  we  share  with  our  European  col¬ 
leagues  the  common  goal  of  alleviating,  so 
far  as  technology  allows  us,  the  handicaps 
imposed  by  blindness.  No  less  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  language  of  science  and 
what  is  called  in  Europe  “technique”  is 
everywhere  the  same.  Finally,  we  share  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  (taken  country 
by  country)  a  common  cultural  heritage. 
It  is  on  that  basis  that  we  oriented  our¬ 
selves  toward  the  goal  of  relative  objec¬ 
tivity.  In  addition,  our  newness  in  this 
work  ensures  that  we  carried  few  initial 
prejudices,  and  we  tried  always  to  look  be¬ 
yond  factional,  personal  and  fractious  dis¬ 
putes  whenever  and  wherever  we  found 
them.  We  must  be  honest  and  say  that  it 
did  seem  to  us  that  in  Europe,  much  more 
than  in  the  United  States,  the  feeling  is 
still  widespread  that  one  should  not  share 
a  technical  product  which  is  not  complete, 
or  whose  operation  or  evaluation  is  not  up 
to  expectation;  further,  that  failures  tend 
not  to  be  reported  because  of  their  effect 
on  national  pride  and  a  certain  attitude 
toward  proprietary  interests.  Yet,  the  es¬ 
sential  spirit  of  science,  that  is,  of  the  free 
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and  open  exchange  of  information  among 
one's  peers,  advances  steadily;  and  in  all 
fairness  we  must  report  also  that  nowhere 
were  we  denied  information  that  we  sought 
— indeed  the  international  aspect  of  our 
program  was  everywhere  well  received  and 
everywhere  commented  upon  with  favor. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  comment  of 
all  that  we  could  make  is  this:  we  felt  that 
the  time  we  spent  in  Europe,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  we  were  privileged  to  meet,  were  all 
well  worth  the  time  and  effort  we  expended. 
Not  only  did  we  have  an  occasion  to  see  at 
first  hand  what  progress  has  been  made 
by  our  colleagues  in  the  adaptation  of 
technology  to  blindness,  but  we  felt  that 
we  were  able  to  contact  virtually  every  im¬ 
portant  figure  engaged  in  work  relevant  to 
the  objectives  of  our  program  in  the  sci¬ 
ences.  Of  those  we  met,  our  impression  is 
that  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  would  honor 
any  international  conference,  and  would 
contribute  most  meaningfully  to  the  kind 
of  program  we  are  preparing  to  present. 

Research  Techniques 

Another  matter  deserves  special  mention. 
In  almost  every  country  we  visited,  we 
were  reminded  that  the  size  and  resources 
of  the  country  are  small.  In  their  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  “think  small”  the  people  we  visited 
were  urging  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  to  go  about  solving  a 
difficult  problem  (like  developing  a  mo¬ 
bility  device  or  a  reading  machine)  is  to 
break  that  problem  down  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts;  then  assign  the  solution  of 
several  small  problems  to  work-groups 
which  are  able  to  handle  them.  With  suit¬ 
able  control  by  a  supportive  or  central 
organization,  it  should  then  be  possible  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  information  thus 
acquired  and  come  much  closer  to  the 
solution  of  a  major  developmental  effort  in 
research.  In  their  way,  Europeans  are  try¬ 
ing  to  remind  us  that  crash  programs  cost¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  may  not  always 
produce  the  results  hoped  for,  even  in  a 
country  which,  like  ours,  is  able  to  afford 
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occasional  over-enthusiastic  projects  of 
this  kind.  Our  colleagues  were  trying  to 
remind  us  of  something  that  we  have  finally 
come  to  see,  a  little  belatedly,  for  our¬ 
selves,  namely,  that  when  the  solution  of 
a  problem  requires  basic  research  in  per¬ 
ception  and  utilization  of  data,  that  re¬ 
search  must  be  done  the  best  we  know 
how;  it  cannot  be  rushed  if  it  is  to  be  good 
research  and  (to  reflect  their  prejudice, 
perhaps),  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth.  The  Europeans  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
in  this  country  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  technical  devices  for  the  blind 
which  have  not  as  yet  brought  forward 
very  much  in  the  way  of  practical  or  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  about  blindness,  or  about  the 
best  way  to  alleviate  blindness  by  providing 
suitable  technical  tools  for  the  blind.  It  is 
our  impression  that  they  are  eager  to  help: 
time  and  again,  we  heard  the  plea,  framed 
in  various  ways,  that  we  should  ask  them 
to  help  us  by  asking  for  the  solution  of  a 
small  part  of  a  larger  problem;  to  para¬ 
phrase  one  of  them,  “Don’t  ask  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  reading  machine  for  the  blind — ^but 
do  give  us  the  opportunity  to  provide  basic 
data  on  the  processing  of  the  output  and 
machine  logic  from  scanning  devices,  or 
the  exploration  of  the  optimum  output  to 
the  blind  of  various  classes  of  reading 
machines,  or  something  of  that  order. 
There,  we  can  be  of  some  help.  Let  some¬ 
one  else  handle  another  small  part  of  the 
problem.  Perhaps  with  all  of  us  working 
together  on  separate  parts  of  a  large  prob¬ 
lem,  we  can  put  our  results  together  and 
come  up  with  something  useful.”  In  many 
cases,  this  was  followed  by  the  comment 
that  funding  could  be  arranged  for  such 
research  locally,  if  necessary. 

We  shall  comment  here  on  four  general 
areas  around  which  our  attention  was  cen¬ 
tered.  These  areas  are  also  the  major  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Technical  Devices  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  next  year.  They  are:  1)  Adapted  De¬ 
vices;  2)  Sound  Recording  and  Reproduc¬ 


tion;  3)  Complex  Man-Machine  Systems; 

4)  Living  Systems. 

Adapted  Devices 

There  have  been,  for  many  years,  d^ 
vices  made  in  Europe  which  have  been  im¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  for  use  by  the 
blind.  Aside  from  the  ever-present  interest 
in  tape  recorders  (first  satisfied  hy  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers),  we  are  all  familiar  • 
with  the  braillers  made  by  the  German  or¬ 
ganization  (Verein  der  Blinden  Geistesar- 
beiter  Deutschlands,  E.v.),  the  solid  dot 
braille  process  of  Mr.  Pyke  in  England 
(Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind), 
and  various  other  practical  and  amusement 
items.  Our  interest  in  adapted  devices  was 
really  focused  on  our  need  for  completing 
our  catalog  information.  We  do  no  more 
than  to  mention,  therefore,  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  “sputnick”  playing  ball  made  by 
R.  N.  I.  B.,  the  greatly  improved  solid-dot  | 
braille  output,  an  improved  hypodermic 
syringe  made  by  the  Dutch,  a  new  steno- 
type  machine  made  by  a  German  group, 
and  the  ingenious  adaptations  of  measuring 
and  computing  devices  by  the  Scandina¬ 
vians. 

The  information  on  these  and  many 
other  devices  made  in  the  several  countries 
is  being  incorporated  into  a  comprehensive 
index  of  devices,  copies  of  which  should 
become  available  within  the  next  few 
months  for  the  use  of  workers  in  the  field 
of  blindness. 

Sound  Recording  and  Reproduction 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  not  yet 
decided  how  much  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  production  of  tape  talking 
books.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  compelling 
reasons  why  we  continue,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time,  to  produce  the  disc 
talking  book.  Most  of  these  reasons  have 
to  do  with  the  huge  volume  of  records 
manufactured,  and  the  cost  savings  which 
can  be  realized  in  such  production.  In 
Europe,  where  the  problem  of  multiple 
languages  complicates  such  easy  calcula- 
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tions,  the  trend  has  been  strongly  toward 
the  convenience  of  tape,  including  the  re¬ 
production  of  small  runs  of  copies  as  they 
are  needed.  In  this  context,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  is  increasing  emphasis 
on  maximizing  the  convenience  afforded 
by  the  tape  medium.  What  we  did  find 
surprising  was  the  bold  and  courageous 
decision  by  the  British  to  convert  entirely 
to  a  tape  talking  book  system  within  five 
years.  Beginning  in  1961,  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram  of  retirement  of  the  disc-playing  ap¬ 
paratus  has  been  initiated  which,  by  1966, 
will  have  a  tape-cassette  reproducer  in  the 
possession  of  each  talking  book  user,  and 
a  large  and  efficient  library  of  eighteen- 
track  tape  cassettes  available  to  these  users. 
The  system,  as  finally  formulated  and  cur¬ 
rently  in  production,  is  a  very  ingenious 
compromise  among  the  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  optimum  intelligibility  on  the 
one  hand,  and  economy  on  the  other. 

Along  with  the  problems  caused  by  the 
presence  of  many  different  types  of  com¬ 
mercial  tape  recorders  currently  in  use  by 
the  blind  in  Europe,  the  new  British  system 
creates  some  new  problems  in  compatibility 
among  the  tape  systems  currently  in  use. 
There  are  problems,  for  example,  in  re¬ 
producing  materials  on  the  British  tapes 
for  use  with  standard  reel-to-reel  recorders- 
reproducers,  and  vice  versa;  differences  in 
the  equalization  curves  for  use  with  these 
differing  machines,  and  the  like.  European 
interest  is  therefore  centered  on  problems 
of  standardization  in  reel-to-reel  cassettes, 
in  transferring  tapes  among  the  various 
systems,  in  moderately  high  volume  dupli¬ 
cation  of  tapes  at  low  cost,  and  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  simplified  list  of  requirements 
of  a  recorder-reproducer  for  the  blind. 
Cooperation  from  tape  recorder  manu¬ 
facturers  is  excellent  in  general. 

Tape  as  a  medium  for  the  talking  book, 
for  communication  among  the  blind,  and 
for  the  production  of  regular  bi-weekly  or 
weekly  news  summaries  and  other  special 
programs  seems  to  dominate  the  European 
scene,  with  discs  relatively  secondary.  It 


will  be  interesting  to  learn  from  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  standardization,  and  to  profit 
from  their  experiments  in  compatibility. 

Complex  Man-Machine  and  Living 
Systems  Research 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  general  com¬ 
munication  to  burden  our  readers  with  a 
plethora  of  technical  detail  concerning 
basic  research  which,  at  the  moment,  might 
api5ear  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  technology  to  blindness.  Yet,  as  the 
primary  focus  of  our  conversations  with 
technical  personnel  in  Europe,  we  were 
most  interested  in  developments  in  this 
area.  Our  primary  difficulty  in  communi¬ 
cating  what  we  learned  is  that,  in  order  to 
describe  what  we  found  under  way,  we 
must  first  explain  our  own  interests  in  at 
least  a  little  detail.  Interested  readers  are 
invited  to  request  copies  of  our  First  An¬ 
nual  Report,  which  will  explain  the  in¬ 
terests  a  little  more  leisurely  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  here.  We  shall,  therefore,  report  on 
developments  as  we  found  them  without 
further  attempt  at  exegesis. 

In  at  least  three  countries,  England, 
Holland  and  Sweden  (representing  all  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries),  research  and 
development  projects  focusing  on  questions 
of  relations  between  men  and  machines, 
and  on  questions  concerning  the  optimum 
input  of  information  to  the  human,  are 
both  sophisticated  and  under  a  constant 
and  close  review  by  a  centralized  agency. 

In  England  there  are  projects  involving 
the  development  of  a  reading  machine 
based  on  the  Optophone  (but  using  sum¬ 
mation  symbols  for  letters  instead  of  in¬ 
dividual  tones  for  the  various  letter  por¬ 
tions).  Also  being  developed  are  guidance 
devices  (based  on  pulsed-echolocation 
techniques  patterned  on  the  bat’s  sensory 
apparatus).  The  unity  of  direction  in 
these  efforts  is  illustrated  by  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  technical  advisory  board  as 
reported  to  us  by  Mr.  Dufton  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s.  There  are  six  members,  and  their 
fields  of  competence  comprise  medical 
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electronics,  physics,  sensory  psychology, 
instrumentation,  and  electronics  (there  are 
two  sensory  psychologists,  one  a  physicist 
with  specialization  in  electronics). 

Our  initial  contact  with  technical  work 
for  the  blind  in  Holland  was  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  work-group  on  development  of 
aids  for  the  blind,  employing  the  part-time 
efforts  of  Professor  Boiten  of  the  Technical 
School  for  Higher  Studies  at  Delft;  and 
Messrs.  Jonkers  and  Schmidt.  This  work¬ 
group  is  part  of  a  four-panel  government 
organ  dealing  with  the  handicapped:  the 
first  dealing  with  handicapped  housewives; 
the  second  with  amputees;  the  third  with 
the  blind,  and  the  fourth  with  the  multiple- 
handicapped.  Funding  is  obtained  from 
government  sources  as  well  as  from  in¬ 
dustry  and  individuals. 

Professor  Boiten,  a  specialist  in  cyber¬ 
netics  and  automatic  controls,  also  heads 
the  government  committee  on  the  talking 
book  program.  We  were  very  much  taken 
with  his  charm  and  intelligence — the  more 
so  because  we  found,  to  our  surprise,  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Dutch  group  was 
close  to  ours  in  aim  and  purpose.  Professor 
Boiten  pointed  out,  in  fact,  that  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  after  many  years  of  hard  work  to 
make  his  point  clear  in  Holland:  that  what 
was  needed  in  the  area  of  technical  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  blind  was  a  series  of 
small  research  projects  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  basic  information  about  the  data- 
handling  capacity  of  the  human  being  who 
is  blinded.  An  afternoon-long  discussion 
with  him  and  his  group  indicated  many 
points  of  similarity  in  the  research-oriented 
outlook  of  the  work-group  and  our  own 
project. 

It  is  hard,  nevertheless,  to  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Dutch  group  in  the  several 
categories  we  have  established,  principally 
because  the  real  work  activities  of  the 
group  are  just  beginning.  They  have  done 
some  development  of  adapted  devices, 
however,  and  were  careful  to  point  out  the 
concern  they  had  not  only  with  specifying 
the  characteristics  of  a  device,  but  with 


actively  participating  in  the  development 
and  even  the  manufacture  of  acceptable 
designs  to  maintain  quality  and  assure  the 
meeting  of  original  design  specifications  in 
the  finished  product. 

One  of  the  first  steps  undertaken  by  the 
work-group  was  the  formulation,  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  of  the  sixty  most 
pressing  problems  of  blindness.  These 
range  from  the  problem  of  access  to  the 
printed  page  (and  the  need  for  a  reading 
machine)  to  the  design  of  a  foolproof 
method  of  injecting  fluids  of  specified  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  diabetic  blind.  Problems  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  (and  extensive)  basic 
research  have  been  noted  for  further  ex¬ 
ploration  at  a  later  date;  problems  allow¬ 
ing  of  immediate  solution  are  being  tackled 
first.  We  have  been  promised  a  copy  of 
this  listing,  incidentally;  this  is  a  kind  of  | 
first  step  that  would  not  naturally  occur  to 
an  American,  and  we  will  be  grateful  to 
receive  it. 

Finally,  in  Sweden,  the  Swedish  agency 
(De  Blindas  Forening),  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Hedqvist,  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  research  project  directed  by  Dr.  B. 
Jacobson  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Electronics,  Karolinska  Institute,  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  A  prototype  model  of  a  passive  ob¬ 
stacle  detector  using  the  ambient  light  of 
the  environment  has  been  constructed,  and 
is  being  studied  closely  before  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  miniaturized  and  refined 
model  which  is  to  be  tested  by  the  blind. 

In  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
France  and  Germany  in  particular,  there 
is  as  yet  no  overall  review  of  research  and 
development  in  these  areas.  There  are, 
however,  individuals  currently  conducting 
research  of  interest  to  us;  it  will  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  perhaps,  to  locate  them,  and  also 
to  make  ourselves  known  among  the  sci¬ 
entific  community.  And,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  we  have  already  contacted  persons 
in  that  community,  as  for  example,  Herr 
Kazmierczak  at  the  Technische  Hochschule 
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at  Karlsruhe,  who  has  given  us  some  very 
interesting  information  on  the  progress  he 
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has  made  in  Dr.  Steinbuch’s  laboratory  on 
character  sensing  apparatus  with  potential 
applications  to  reading  machines. 

We  promised,  in  beginning  this  recall  of 
our  European  travels,  that  we  would  find 
great  difficulty  conveying  the  richness  and 
complexity  of  the  situation  in  technical 
work  for  the  blind  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England.  By  this  time  the  reader  surely 
shares  with  us  the  feeling  of  frustration  in 
not  being  able  to  convey  this  very  well 
without  increasing  the  bulk  of  this  report 
considerably,  while  adding  little  to  its 
factual  content — even  were  we  skilled 
enough  to  do  this  in  the  impressionistic 
manner  of  a  Proust! 

A  few  remarks  might  be  made  to  high¬ 
light  the  results  of  our  visit.  Among  these 
are: 

1)  Our  trip  to  Europe,  far  from  being  the 
purely  exploratory  and  tentative  venture  that 
we  had  expected  became,  in  fact,  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  extremely  worthwhile  voyage  purely 
in  terms  of  its  value  to  the  international  sur¬ 
vey  of  technical  devices. 

2)  We  discovered  to  our  pleasure  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  research 
DOW  under  way  or  contemplated  in  Europe 
of  very  high  quality,  and  under  excellent  di¬ 
rection  and  long-range  planning. 

3)  We  have  been  able  to  identify  at  least 
a  dozen  individuals,  specialists  in  the  area  of 
research  related  to  problems  of  blindness, 
whom  it  would  be  essential  to  invite  as  par¬ 
ticipants  in  any  conference  which  pretended 
an  international  influence  and  interest. 

4)  There  are  at  least  three  countries  in 
Europe  with  a  conception  of  the  role  and 
conduct  of  basic  research  on  human  percep¬ 
tion  and  cognition  in  areas  related  to  blind¬ 
ness  which  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  we  can 
offer.  They  can,  therefore,  become  full  part¬ 
ners  in  the  overall  effort  to  dis.over  new 
knowledge. 

5)  There  is  need  for  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  even  among  and  between  countries  in 
Europe  which  are  quite  near,  indeed,  border 
on  each  other.  Everywhere  we  went  we  found 
great  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  persons  we 
visited  and  spoke  with  that  at  least  some 
responsible  organization  is  willing  to  under¬ 


take  the  task  of  coordinating  research  infor¬ 
mation  that  everyone  needs  and  which  every¬ 
one  spends  so  much  time  and  effort  obtaining. 

6)  Many  European  agencies  and  unions 
were  willing  to  go  even  further:  to  take  on 
responsibility  for  subsidiary  parts  of  a  larger 
problem,  with  the  overall  research  responsi¬ 
bility  lodged  in  a  centralized  information  cen¬ 
ter  like  our  own. 

7)  Serious  thought  should  be  given  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  problem  of  coordinating  in¬ 
formation  which  is  beginning  to  flow  from  a 
diverse  number  of  sources;  the  possibility  of 
coordinating  research  through  some  interna¬ 
tional  organ,  office,  or  bureau  is  at  the  ripe 
psychological  moment.  There  is.  many  feel, 
enough  to  do  in  conducting  research  that  the 
additional  task  of  conveying  results,  evaluat¬ 
ing  one’s  research  against  the  work  of  others, 
integrating  one’s  products  with  those  of  other 
researchers,  and  similar  tasks,  would  take  too 
much  time  and  trouble  for  individual  workers 
and  single  research  centers.  Serious  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given,  we  feel,  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  agency  for  undertaking  these 
responsibilities  on  behalf  of  a  de  facto  re¬ 
search  organization  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  and  related  fields  and  interests  which, 
even  at  the  moment,  comprise  most  of  the 
free  western  world. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  what  part 
of  the  total  world  picture  we  have  now 
been  able  to  assess,  to  glimpse,  and  in  part 
to  evaluate.  Once  again,  we  must  profess 
our  ignorance  of  all  the  data  which  one 
would  need,  to  make  such  an  estimate. 
Based  on  what  we  know  of  the  standard 
of  living,  aid  programs  in  the  various  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas,  and  economic  factors 
operating  in  various  cultural  areas  the 
world  over,  we  would  hazard  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  we  have  visited 
comprise  together  perhaps  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  research  effort  currently  under 
way  in  the  world  in  areas  dealing  directly 
with  blindness  and  indirectly  with  areas 
relevant  to  the  amelioration  of  blindness 
through  technical  means.  We  have  not 
visited  Japan,  for  example,  where  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  progress  of  industrial  production 
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in  the  last  fifteen  years  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  there  might  be  some  interest  in  the 
development  of  electronic  aids  for  the 
blind.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  and  inefficient  operation 
of  the  Japanese  factory — the  reasons  for 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  Japanese  cul¬ 
ture — would  weigh  heavily  against  industry 
as  a  fount  of  research  knowledge  unless 
direct  commercial  export  were  involved.  In 
India,  any  research  currently  under  way 
would  be  known  to  us  through  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  whose  field  trial  programs  constitute 
the  only  research  known  to  us.  In  these 
countries,  and  in  the  Philippines  also,  it  is 
possible  that  there  are  individual  investiga¬ 
tors,  almost  entirely  University  faculty 
members,  who  may  be  pursuing  personal 
research  projects  which  would  fall  within 
our  purview;  such  cases  will  no  doubt  be¬ 
come  known  to  us  as  news  of  our  efforts 
to  coordinate  research  becomes  more 
widely  known.  We  are  also  undertaking 
to  advertise  our  efforts  in  these  areas 
through  our  representatives  and  friends, 
and  through  researchers  known  to  us.  We 
have  no  direct  knowledge,  either,  of  work 
being  done,  if  any,  in  South  America.  We 
do  know  that  in  Mexico  City  there  has 
been  work  done  on  the  physiological  as¬ 
pects  of  cybernetic  studies;  indeed.  Dr. 
Wiener  cooperated  with  this  group  in  the 
first  experiments  ever  performed  in  this 
area.  We  also  know  that  in  Sao  Paulo  there 
has  recently  been  established  a  documenta¬ 
tion  and  information  service  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences,  which  we  are  to  contact  for 
any  data  we  can  secure. 

During  July  and  August  this  year,  a 
member  of  the  Foundation  journeyed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  combination  pleas¬ 


ure  and  business  tour  of  some  major  ceD-l 
ters  of  research.  We  have  learned  of  sont 
instruments  developed  for  the  blind,  in¬ 
cluding  a  coded-output  reading  machine 
using  Optophone  principles,  a  tactile  read¬ 
out  device  for  use  with  this  machine,  and  a 
communication  system  for  use  between 
two  deaf-blind  persons  located  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  We  have  obtained  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  these  projects,  and  are  at  present 
attempting  to  contact  them  directly,  to 
receive  more  data  and  to  send  information  I 
on  any  of  our  developments  in  which  they 
show  interest. 

Aside  from  these  rather  isolated  ex¬ 
amples,  it  is  our  feeling  that  there  is  little 
effort  under  way  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Finally,  we  would  say  that,  although 
personality  can  and  does  influence  the 
character  and  operations  of  agencies  fully 
as  much  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States, 
there  was,  in  every  center  where  research 
was  not  an  unfamiliar  term,  a  basic  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  information  and  to  do  work 
which  transcended  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  boundaries,  to  the  resounding  credit 
of  the  basic  spirit  of  science.  It  was  this 
fact,  above  all,  which  encouraged  us  to 
think  in  terms  of  European  participation 
in  the  common  research  enterprise  on  our 
return  to  the  United  States.  We  have  pow¬ 
erful  allies  in  our  attack  on  the  problems 
attendent  to  the  “technical  disability”  of 
blindness.  It  is  up  to  us  to  provide  that 
leadership  which  is  necessary  to  realize  the 
potential  awaiting  the  gatherer,  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsibility  of  seeding  poten¬ 
tial  rich  sources  of  help  by  broadening  our 
interests  and  our  desire  to  be  of  help. 
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is  acutely  aware:  he  desperately  wants  to 
see  again.  When  this  is  medically  possible, 
his  problem  is  solved.  This  paper  concerns 
itself  with  the  treatment  of  the  person 
who  is  destined  to  live  his  life  with  partial 
or  total  blindness,  and  his  deep  struggle 
with  what  this  means  to  him. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  the  treatment  of  a  per¬ 
son  with  this  disability  is  most  effectively 
accomplished  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  medical,  psychological,  and  social 
service  professions.  The  physician,  the 
psychologist,  the  educator,  and  the  social 
worker  each  has  his  vital  role  to  play  in 
the  achievement  of  the  ultimate  goal  of 
social  and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
visually  impaired  client  in  his  charge.  Their 
services  are  integrally  related  along  a  con¬ 
tinuum  of  interdisciplinary  referrals. 

As  a  psychologist,  it  is  my  professional 
responsibility,  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
in  education  and  social  work,  to  apply  ef¬ 
fectively  the  best  knowledge  and  pertinent 
insights  of  our  time  to  the  personal,  social, 
and  vocational  improvement  of  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Having  found  it  expedient  and  necessary 

Mr.  Potter  is  director  of  state  services  for  the 
Hind  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  PuNtc  IVel- 
fare.  He  delivered  this  paper  before  the  Minnesota 
Academv  of  Ophthalmohoy  and  Otolaryngology,  No¬ 
vember  13  1959. 

It  was  first  published  in  Minnesota  Medicine.  Vol. 
f3,  No.  8,  August  1960,  and  has  been  adapted  by 
permission  for  reprinting  here. 


thinking  of  the  social  sciences  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  blind  persons.  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  useful  in  functioning  with  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  patient’s  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  needs,  and  in  assisting  him  to  se¬ 
cure  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  a  useful 
and  gratifying  life. 

The  Individual  and  His  New  Experience 

The  physician  is  usually  the  first  profes¬ 
sional  person  to  consider  the  patient’s 
needs.  Yet,  all  too  frequently,  he  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  hopeless  physical  prognosis 
terminates  his  professional  responsibility  to 
his  patient.  I  would  like  to  assert  that  this 
is  not  quite  so.  It  should  actually  fall  within 
the  physician’s  sphere  to  refer  these  cases 
to  other  existing  community  agencies.  In¬ 
deed,  increasing  numbers  of  our  clients  are 
referred  to  us  by  physicians,  but  many 
others  are  discovered  and  referred  to  us  by 
a  variety  of  other  sources  after  they  have 
struggled  with  blindness  for  many  years 
and  perhaps  consulted  their  physician  many 
times.  In  my  judgment,  the  physician’s 
imperative  role  is  not  fulfilled  until  he  has 
arranged  for  the  patient’s  educational,  so¬ 
cial,  or  vocational  needs  by  referring  him 
to  the  appropriate  services  which  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  direct  orbit  of  his  practice. 

Some  of  these  needs  derive  from  ob¬ 
vious,  some  from  subtle  causes.  Some  are 
clear  to  the  patient,  some  lie  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  awareness.  In  a  new,  strange 
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environment  needs  can  be  related  only  to 
the  hazards  and  possibilities  which  they 
hold.  The  blind  person  has  lost  only  one 
of  his  attributes.  In  this  strange,  new  world 
his  behavior  will  be  conditioned  substan¬ 
tially  by  his  previous  experience  and  by  the 
many  personal  characteristics  which  he 
brings  into  it.  This  is  to  say  that  persons 
vary  in  their  capacity  to  tolerate  negative 
experiences.  This  is  also  to  say  that  the 
depth  of  anxiety  and  depression  and 
whether  it  is  overtly  expressed,  contained, 
or  disguised  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  following  factors: 

1 )  personality,  maturity,  and  socialization; 

2)  intensity  of  special  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes; 

3)  nature  of  motivational  values; 

4)  status  security  concepts. 

The  Patient  May  Be  Sensitive 

The  physician  is  usually  consulted  rather 
immediately  after  the  patient  or  his  family 
has  become  aware  of  his  disability.  The  pa¬ 
tient  is  likely,  at  this  time,  to  be  extremely 
sensitive,  uncertain,  and  anxious,  and  thus 
psychologically  highly  vulnerable  to  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  will  seek  clues  to  his  future, 
not  only  in  the  physician’s  words,  but  in  his 
manner.  He  may  interpret  and  misinterpret 
in  his  desire  to  determine  whether  his  physi¬ 
cian  holds  out  any  hope  for  him.  At  this 
point,  of  course,  hope  to  him  means  the 
capacity  to  see  again.  If  he  develops  an 
ill-founded  impression  that  his  lost  capa¬ 
city  may  be  restored,  he  may,  as  many 
have  done,  spend  his  life,  his  resources, 
and  those  of  his  family  seeking  an  ever- 
elusive  cure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
faced  with  the  futility  of  such  a  hope,  he 
will  often  be  in  desperate  need  of  under¬ 
standing  and  insightful  assistance  in  re¬ 
constructing  his  life.  Without  this,  he  will 
assume  the  unhappy  and  devaluating  role 
ascribed  to  blindness  by  the  stereotype  of 
his  condition  still  strong  in  our  culture. 

The  problems  faced  by  blind  and  visu¬ 
ally  impaired  persons  are,  perhaps,  most 
meaningfully  examined  by  distinguishing 


between  those  limitations  of  performance 
inevitably  implied  by  the  inability  to  see, 
and  those,  usually  the  more  damaging, 
functional  (psychological)  or  psychoso¬ 
matic  barriers,  which  limit  social  and  voca¬ 
tional  effectiveness  and  personal  tranquility. 

In  working  with  visually  impaired  per¬ 
sons,  an  awareness  of  the  difficulties  they 
are  experiencing  and  a  familiarity  with  cur¬ 
rent  philosophy,  methods,  and  resources  | 
most  appropriate  to  their  educational,  so¬ 
cial,  and  vocational  development  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Practical  Effects  of  Visual  Isolation 

Blindness  and  deafness  are  the  great 
sensory  cripplers  of  man.  Impairments  of 
taste,  touch,  and  smell  are  rare  as  primary 
conditions  and  seldom  disabling.  It  has 
been  rather  well  established  that  85  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  sensory  experience  of 
non-handicapped  persons  is  visual.  It  is  im¬ 
mediately  apparent,  then,  that  blindness 
places  its  victim  in  substantial  isolation  by 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  information 
from  the  outside  world  to  the  brain.  Blind¬ 
ness,  then,  is  1 )  an  informational  handicap. 
The  eye  is  an  organ  of  expression.  It  is 
often  considered  more  subtle  and  more 
fluent  than  the  tongue.  A  seeing  person 
seldom  speaks  without  establishing  his  au¬ 
dience  by  visual  contact  first.  Blindness, 
then,  is  2)  a  communication  handicap.  A 
seeing  person  orders  himself  in  his  environ¬ 
ment  by  visual  cues.  He  knows  where  he  is 
by  observing  the  way  he  has  come.  He 
identifies  those  around  him  by  appearance, 
manner,  and  dress.  He  determines  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  clothes  he  wears  by 
observing  himself.  He  selects,  locates,  and 
guides  his  food  to  his  mouth  with  visual 
cues.  He  maintains  his  direction  and  pro¬ 
tects  himself  from  collision  as  he  moves 
about  by  visual  observation.  Blindness, 
then,  is  3)  a  severe  orientation  handicap. 
This  set  of  very  practical  limitations  is 
quickly  felt  by  every  newly  blinded  per¬ 
son.  They  are  unique  to  blindness.  No  set 
of  hopeful  sounding  cliches,  such  as  are 
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often  widely  applied  with  every  good  in- 
tention  to  the  problems  of  all  handicapped 
“*•  persons,  will  alleviate  these  severe  barriers 
to  performance.  Only  the  persistent  effort 
of  individual  blind  persons,  combined  with 
the  most  diligent  application  of  multidis- 
cipline  knowledge  which  we  can  coopera- 

^  tively  bring,  has  any  genuine  meaning, 
ur- 

cej  The  Physical  Versus  the  Functional 
so.  Problem 

en-  Before  discussing  current  approaches,  we 
will  consider  the  nature  and  the  origin  of 
the  functional  by-product  of  blindness 
which  arises  from  human  rather  than  na- 
ture’s  error,  and  is  the  more  defeating. 
The  child  who  is  bom  blind  and  grows  up 
without  sight  develops,  by  the  time  he  is 
^  six  or  eight  years  old,  a  rather  accurate 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  his  condition. 

“  Yet,  this  insight  does  not  compare  in  de- 
*™'  structiveness  with  the  role  into  which  he  is 
’ess  frequently  forced  and  in  which  he  is  used 
'  to  meet  the  emotional  needs  of  unthinking 
persons  around  him — usually  adults.  He 
must  be  “the  poor  child,”  “the  brave  child”; 
■°P-  he  must  submit  to  sincere  acts  of  consider- 
*  '*  ation,  which  he  often  doesn’t  need,  and  he 
must  at  times  be  the  object  of  demonstra- 
tions  which  adults  assume  in  order  to  im- 
press  one  another.  He  has  frequently  been 


invariably  rapidly  become  focused  upon 
personal  depreciation,  specifically  around 
interpersonal  relationships  and  social  and 
vocational  acceptance  rather  than  around 
the  direct  effects  of  the  physical  function 
which  is  lost. 

History  Inhibits  Blind  and  Seeing 

Society’s  attitudes  toward  deformity  are 
grounded  deep  in  our  culture.  They  have 
moved  through  four  principal  stages  and, 
although  the  pattern  is  similar  toward  all 
readily  observable  physical  deformities,  the 
frequency  with  which  blindness  is  discussed 
in  religious,  secular,  ancient,  and  modern 
literature  leads  one  easily  to  the  belief  that 
through  the  ages  it  has  concerned  and  dis¬ 
turbed  man  more  than  any  other  disability. 

In  an  elementary  culture,  where  each  in¬ 
dividual  had  to  meet  nearly  all  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  needs  by  his  own  devices,  a  blind 
person  could  not  survive.  Since  blindness 
meant  death,  it  was  greatly  feared.  The 
birth  of  a  blind  child  soon  became  an  omen 
of  evil  upon  the  mother  and  the  family, 
with  feared  religious  meaning.  Such  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  mothers  were  often  de¬ 
stroyed. 

With  the  rise  of  modem  religions,  the 
old  attitudes  toward  blindness  and  methods 
for  dealing  with  it  were  recognized  as  in- 


•css,  removed  from  his  home  and  community  humane  and  incompatible  with  the  new 

’•  ^  for  educational  purposes  even  though  in  ethic.  The  many  biblical  references  to 

many  cases  this  is  not  necessary.  The  blind  blindness,  frequently  equating  it  with  sin, 

“  child  with  good  parents  who  will  be  allies  disease  and  poverty  in  the  beggar’s  role, 

in  facing  his  problems  needs  them  very  call  for  compassion  and  pity.  They  estab- 
much,  as  does  any  child.  lish  the  blind  person’s  right  to  live,  though 

The  adult  who  traumatically  loses  his  only  at  the  material  benevolence  of  other 
*  ^  sight  soon  finds  that  the  devastation  that  men. 

and  gjjpj  jjQj  nearly  so  related  to  his  Blindness  made  a  deep  impression,  how- 

new  inability  to  perceive  the  world  about  ever,  and  in  time  there  were  many  persons 

P'’®'  him  at  a  glance,  as  it  is  to  the  expressed  who  felt  a  logical  necessity  for  attempting 

®''®*  attitudes  of  his  family  and  his  associates,  to  square  the  compassion  and  the  justice 

ness,  Hg  worries  about  his  marital  relationship,  of  God  with  the  apparent  injustice  suffered 

icap-  the  attitudes  of  his  children,  the  loss  of  his  by  blind  persons  whom  they  observed.  This 

’s  ®  friends  and  his  job.  led  to  commonly  accepted  rationalizations 

P®*^'  Our  concern  here  is  with  the  fact  that  which  attributed  extrasensory  perception 
®  *®*  the  reason  for  the  depression  which  fol-  to  one  who  was  blind,  as  well  as  the 

'  3re  lows  the  onset  of  blindness  will  almost  notion  that  blind  persons  were  compen- 
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sated  by  more  acute  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch,  cleverness,  musical  gifts,  etc.  Still 
others  explained  that  blind  persons  were 
appointed  by  God  to  remind  other  men  of 
how  fortunately  they  had  been  blessed 
with  the  capacity  to  see.  These  strange 
views  were  further  isolating. 

We  may  say  then,  that  the  first  three 
attitudinal  stages  toward  blindness  were 
rejection,  benevolence,  and  rationalization. 
The  first  denied  life;  the  second  denied 
hope;  the  third  denied  fraternity.  Each  step 
of  the  way,  the  new  attitude  was  added  to 
the  old;  it  did  not  replace  it.  All  are  re¬ 
flected  in  our  culture  today.  Most  people 
carry  segments  of  these  feelings  below  the 
surface  of  their  awareness  and,  for  this 
reason,  when  they  meet  a  blind  person,  may 
feel  uncomfortable.  The  intensity  of  this 
experience  is  likely  to  depend  upon  the 
suddenness  and  closeness  of  the  relation¬ 
ship.  Whether  these  feelings  are  fleeting  or 
whether  they  permanently  bar  interpersonal 
relationships  is  dependent  primarily  upon 
whether  the  blind  person  feels  awkward, 
and  is  chronically  disturbed  about  his  con¬ 
dition,  or  whether  he  has  had  and  been 
able  to  use  opportunity  to  grow  beyond 
the  pervasion  of  his  personality  by  blind¬ 
ness,  and  sees  himself  as  a  whole,  com¬ 
plete,  and  effective  person.  We  believe  that 
today's  approaches  to  the  rehabilitation  and 
integration  of  the  disabled  person  reflect 
the  fourth  and  newest  of  society’s  attitudes 
toward  blind  persons. 

Four  Steps  in  the  Rehabilitation  Process 

We  may  consider  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
cess  in  four  steps  which  are  designed  to 
reduce  both  the  physical  and  psychological 
damage  of  disability  and  permit  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  bring  himself  to  maximum  usefulness 
and  dignity. 

Prevention.  If  we  can  prevent  a  disabil¬ 
ity  or  halt  the  progress  of  disease  early 
through  public  education  and  public 
screening,  we  have  obviously  accomplished 
the  most  desirable  goal.  Half  of  present- 
day  blindness  is  preventable,  according  to 
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the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  If  we  can  create  in  the  public 
mind  a  modified,  more  accurate,  more 
healthful  picture  of  the  comfortable  and 
participating  blind  person,  we  will  go  far 
in  preventing  the  emotional  damage  to  both 
blind  and  seeing  persons  which  we  have 
discussed  as  the  cultural  image. 

Restoration  and  Alleviation.  When  dis¬ 
ability  strikes,  medicine  is  obviously  the 
first  line  of  defense.  The  most  significant 
service  that  can  be  provided  any  person  is, 
of  course,  to  restore  the  capacity  which  he 
has  lost  or  alleviate  its  damage  to  every 
feasible  degree.  We  are  interested  in  general 
physical  health  as  well  as  eye  pathology 
since  additional  problems  are  frequently 
uncovered  which,  without  attention,  may 
lead  to  multiple  handicaps.  At  this  stage, 
too,  we  are  concerned  with  early  emo¬ 
tional  involvements.  The  newly  blinded  per¬ 
son  may  assume  that  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  is  changed.  The  entire  structure  of 
aspiration  and  motivation  which  he  has 
constructed  from  childhood,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  life  movement  and  mental 
health,  frequently  crumbles  rapidly.  Re¬ 
habilitation  services  can  often  be  of  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  in  confining  these 
changes  of  self  concept  to  those  actually 
and  necessarily  imposed  by  the  disability. 

Compensation.  The  mastery  of  a  vast 
body  of  skills  involving  the  efficient  use  of 
the  other  senses  in  collecting  information, 
in  communicating,  and  in  orienting  him¬ 
self  to  the  world  are  essential  to  the  blind 
person  who  would  minimize  his  problems. 
Compensation  also  involves  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  interests  and  activities  to 
replace  those  which  may  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  less  pleasurable  by  blindness,  and 
often  some  new  attitudes.  Dependent  upon 
whether  the  disability  is  total  or  partial, 
new  methods  for  accomplishing  old  tasks 
may  include  dressing  and  feeding,  braille 
and  typing,  travel  training  and  physical 
orientation,  social  relationships  and  many 
other  personal  skills.  It  also  includes  voca¬ 
tional  and  home-maker  training. 
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Accommodation.  At  this  stage  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process  we  are  anxious  that  the 
blind  person  recognize  those  aspects  of  his 
disability  which  remain  as  a  personal  li¬ 
ability — untreatable,  uncompensable.  Every 
blind  person  has  them  but  it  is  important 
that  he  look  at  them  for  what  they  are; 
that  he  no  longer  allow  blindness  to  per¬ 
vade  his  personality  and  interfere  with  his 
movement  toward  life;  that  he  see  blind¬ 
ness  as  one  of  a  multitude  of  personal 
characteristics.  He  need  not  like  the  blind¬ 
ness  but  as  he  sees  himself  in  total,  he 
should  find  normal  self-esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Available 

Blind  or  partially  seeing  persons  may  be 
referred  for  service  to  county  welfare  de¬ 
partments  or  to  state  services  for  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped.  Services  avail¬ 
able  include  counsel  and  information  for 
parents  with  preschool  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  children,  special  education, 
planning,  and  placement  carried  out  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  superintendents  of 
schools  and  divisions  of  special  education 
which  have  prime  responsibility  for  the 
educational  placement  and  instruction  of 
handicapped  children  except  for  those  re¬ 
quiring  residential  school  enrollment. 

There  are  challenging  and  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  educational  programs  for  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children,  which  fall 
outside  the  general  scope  of  this  paper. 
Adolescents  and  adults  may  be  referred 
for  the  broad  scope  of  personal  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation  services  previously  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Also  of  interest  are  the  problems  of 
aging  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  nursing  homes.  Age  and  blindness  both 
carry  dependency  connotations  in  our  cul¬ 
ture.  The  connotation  of  the  two  combined 
often  leads  to  dependence  and  feelings  of 
uselessness  far  beyond  the  point  of  neces¬ 
sity.  An  able  worker  can  help  the  blind 
person  and  those  about  him  retain  his  in¬ 
dependence. 
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Financial  aid  is  available  for  needy 
blind  persons;  talking  books  and  a  host  of 
other  aids,  devices  and  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  those  who  desire  them. 

Low  Vision  Optical  Aids 

Low  vision  optical  aids  and  devices  are 
becoming  more  frequently  important  in 
the  rehabilitation  process.  We  are  anxious 
to  encourage  interest  in  their  careful  ap¬ 
plication.  Although  these  devices  do  not 
generally  improve  total  visual  efficiency, 
they  frequently  convert  it  to  usefulness  for 
specific  tasks  and  activities.  Proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  low  vision  aids  is  a  problem  which 
frequently  requires  interdisciplinary  coop¬ 
eration  since  physical  as  well  as  emotional 
factors  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  device  needed  and  in  pre¬ 
dicting  whether  it  will  be  used  by  the  pa¬ 
tient.  In  this  regard,  information  must  be 
gathered  in  the  following  areas: 

1)  What  specific  tasks  does  the  visually 
handicapped  person  wish  to  perform 
and  is  he  correct  in  assuming  that  in¬ 
ability  to  see  is  the  inhibitor  of  his  per¬ 
formance? 

2)  Are  his  specific  interests  sustained  or 
are  they  likely  to  be  transitory? 

3)  Does  he  have  both  the  abilities  to  use 
the  device  properly  and  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  in  which  he  is  interested? 

4)  Does  he  have  the  motivation  and  sta¬ 
bility  to  tolerate  the  inconvenience  and 
frustration  associated  with  caring  for, 
keeping  track  of,  and  using  the  addi¬ 
tional  device? 

5)  Does  he  have  the  self-sufficiency  to  use 
the  device  in  the  presence  of  others 
without  undue  sensitivity  or  embarrass¬ 
ment? 

Low  vision  aids,  that  is,  magnification 
or  other  corrections  prescribed  in  amounts 
and  for  distances  to  permit  or  facilitate  the 
performance  of  specific  rather  than  gen¬ 
eral  and  customary  tasks,  find  their  most 
successful  application  in  the  solution  of  vo¬ 
cational  problems,  in  use  with  more  mature 
children  in  classroom  work  and  study,  and 
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in  their  assistance  to  persons  with  strong 
specific  avocational  and  personal  activity 
interests. 

Summary 

During  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  we 
have  moved  toward  vocational  specializa¬ 
tion  at  an  ever-increasing  pace.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  profession  that  this  is  so.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  it  is  true  of  nearly 
every  facet  of  vocational  endeavor  and 
has  come  to  typify  the  character  of  our 
existence.  This  is  fraught  with  vast  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  person  who  must  live 
with  an  impairment,  because  it  means 
that  by  preselecting  those  areas  of  activity 
in  which  his  disability  will  not  severely  in¬ 
hibit  his  productive  effort,  he  may  live 
and  compete  successfully  with  the  non¬ 
handicapped  person.  We  live  in  a  fast- 
moving,  fluid,  changing  world.  New  ideas 
are  readily  accepted.  Opportunity  to  bring 
the  hope  of  rehabilitation  and  satisfying 
life  experience  to  each  blind  person  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  need  to 
look  to  this  task  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  urgent  so  that  we  grasp  it  while  it  is 
with  us.  Our  challenging  problem  is  to 
change  and  change  rapidly  the  expectancy 


role  for  blind  persons  in  our  culture. 

Although  we  may  look  toward  efforts  at 
public  education  to  help,  the  greatest  im¬ 
pact  will  be  made  as  more  and  more  blind 
persons  function  competently  and  effec¬ 
tively,  and  constantly  relate  to  other  men. 
Anyone  who  has  known  personally  just 
one  effective,  productive,  comfortable 
blind  person  soon  loses  the  inhibition  to 
his  acceptance.  He  soon  ceases  to  see  the 
single  characteristic  of  blindness  as  a  per¬ 
vading  mark  of  identification.  We  have  said 
that  society  is  more  ready  and  more  able, 
for  very  practical  reasons,  to  assimilate 
disabled  persons  than  it  has  ever  been,  but 
there  is  still  a  great  chasm  dividing  the  in¬ 
hibition,  the  rejection,  the  depressing  pity 
and  benevolence,  and  the  strange  rationali¬ 
zation  of  the  past  from  the  possibility  of  the 
future.  The  physician,  the  psychologist,  the 
social  worker,  and  the  educator,  even 
though  sight  may  not  be  restored,  may 
hold  out  hope  to  the  parent  for  his  child, 
to  the  child  for  his  future,  to  the  adult  for 
a  fruitful,  satisfying  life  experience.  We 
may,  if  we  pool  our  resources,  build  a 
bridge  of  successful  rehabilitation  through 
coordinated  medical,  social,  and  vocational 
treatment. 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATION 


JOHN  B.  RAITHEL 
EDWARD  A.  RIEMAN 

This  paper  comprises  the  answers  of 
forty-five  respondents  to  a  national  query 
of  state  agencies  for  the  blind  compiled  in 
April  1961,  on  the  question  of  progress 
made  on  switchboard  operation  by  per¬ 
sons  with  visual  impairment.  We  should 
like  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
many  agencies  who  so  generously  replied 
to  our  inquiries. 

Mr.  Raithel  it  supervisor  of  employment  at  the 
Missouri  Bureau  tor  the  Blind;  Mr.  Rieman  serves 
the  tame  agency  as  employment  counselor. 


A  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


Although,  in  general,  little  advancement 
was  reported  in  this  avenue  of  employ¬ 
ment,  we  were  encouraged  to  And  that 
several  agencies  are  working  diligently  in 
search  of  tactile  devices  which  will  enable 
blind  persons  to  operate  switchboards  with 
greater  expediency  than  is  presently  pos¬ 
sible,  and  at  minimum  operational  costs. 
Many  of  these  devices  are  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  and  Anal  evaluation  of 
their  practicability  is  not  as  yet  possible. 
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Also  encouraging  is  the  high  degree  of 
cooperation  noted  between  telephone  com¬ 
panies  and  various  state  agencies.  In  line 
with  this  came  the  suggestion  from  one 
telephone  company  that  national  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  Bell  Laboratories  initiate 
a  joint  research  project  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  switchboard  (to  replace  the 
standard  operation)  which  could  be  used 
by  sighted  as  well  as  blind  operators.  This 
would  eliminate  the  problem  of  extra  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  charges. 

Careful  study  of  all  reports  received  in¬ 
dicated  two  major  problems  encountered 
by  nearly  all  the  responding  agencies: 

1)  The  prohibitive  cost  of  installation  and 
rental  of  special  equipment.  This,  agencies 
reported,  has  been  a  major  deterrent  to 
employment,  as  most  employers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  incur  the  additional  cost,  and 
most  clients  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

2)  The  inability  of  many  blind  clients  to 
function  on  very  large  operations,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  fact  that  where  smaller 
operations  are  used  operators  must  fre¬ 
quently  assume  additional  responsibilities 
which,  in  some  instances,  are  not  practical 
for  those  who  are  blind. 

Of  the  five  attachments  mentioned  by 
state  agencies,  the  Visual  Aide  and  the 
Braille  Attachment  figured  most  promi¬ 
nently. 

The  former,  alternately  known  as  the 
Touch-Lite  Board  or  Seeing  Aide,  is  a 
photo-electric  cell  which  fits  on  the  finger 
somewhat  like  a  thimble  and  emits  a  signal 
in  a  headphone  when  a  lighted  globe  is 
located.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  panel  strip 
of  lights  attached  to  the  side  of  the  switch¬ 
board  which  indicates  the  row  on  which 
the  call  is  coming  in.  Experience  with  this 
device  shows  it  highly  adaptable  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  “555”  switchboard,  but  of 
doubtful  value  on  a  multi-position,  heavy 
traffic  installation. 

The  Braille  Attachment  is  a  device 
where  a  “Jump-Up  Jack”  represents  each 


station  and  trunk  where  a  call  is  received. 

It  enables  the  operator  to  identify  the 
proper  trunk  line  or  station. 

A  third  attachment  mentioned  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  adaptation  of  the  Seeing  Aide, 
though  any  resemblence  between  it  and  the 
original  device  is  difficult  to  spot.  It  can 
be  plugged  in  and  costs  approximately 
$250.  A  totally  blind  operator  in  Virginia 
is  using  this  device  and  her  experience  with 
it  has  been  excellent. 

The  Bell  Tele-Braille  and  the  switching 
board  or  key-punch  device  developed  in 
Germany  figure  next  in  importance. 

The  Bell  Tele-Braille  enables  sightless 
operators  to  feel  the  necessary  signals 
through  ten  pop-up  pins  which  form  braille 
codes.  Quickly  mastered,  it  makes  possible 
fast,  accurate  handling  of  telephone  traffic 
by  touch  and  sound.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
metal  box,  easily  attachable  to  and  detach¬ 
able  from  a  standard  PBX  or  answering 
service.  On  the  top  of  this  box  are  the  only 
two  items  needed  to  allow  a  blind  person 
to  p)erform  the  proper  operations:  a  small, 
perforated  metal  plate  with  ten  metal  pins 
just  under  its  surface  and  a  starter  bar. 

Its  major  advantages  over  other  devices 
are  complete  flexibility  and  its  ability  to 
give  the  operator  the  calls  in  proper  se¬ 
quence.  Sighted  persons  can  operate  the 
unit  without  reference  to  the  Tele-Braille 
attachment. 

The  key  punch,  or  switching  board,  be¬ 
ing  used  in  Las  Vegas,  has  proved  to  be 
far  superior  to  any  type  of  phone  equip¬ 
ment  yet  seen  for  blind  operators,  the 
Nevada  state  agency  reports.  It  is  small, 
simple,  easy  to  operate,  and  permits  the 
operator  to  handle  the  job  rapidly  and  ef¬ 
ficiently.  The  board  itself  does  not  require 
any  side  attachments,  but  comes  from  the 
factory  already  converted  for  a  blind  oper¬ 
ator.  The  only  difference  in  the  conversion 
is  that  the  small  light  glove  in  the  center 
of  each  key  is  replaced  by  a  peg  which 
raises  slightly  above  the  key  when  a  call 
comes  in.  Also,  the  light  is  still  visible  as 
on  the  non-converted  board,  thus  permit- 
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ting  an  interchange  of  blind  and  sighted 
operators. 

The  following  state-by-state  chart  out¬ 
lines  information  taken  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  regarding  type  of  equipment 
used,  number  of  people  employed,  and 
monthly  service  rates.  This  information  is 


not  to  be  misconstrued  as  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  all  people  employed  in  switchboard  I 
positions.  No  doubt  there  are  many  em¬ 
ployed  of  long  standing,  or  of  recent  date 
that  may  have  been  unknown  to  some  of 
the  agencies  at  the  time  of  their  reply  to 
our  inquiry  in  April,  1961): 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


Kansas 

Kentucky 


Massachusetts 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Puerto  Rico 
(Santurce) 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


EQUIPMENT 


braille  attachment 

braille  attachment;  all 
switchboards  on  5-year 
contract 

braille  attachment 
making  national  survey 
braille  attachment 

braille  attachment 
braille  attachment 

now  developing 
no  experience 
no  experience 
developing  switchboard 
with  Indiana  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 
braille  attachment 


now  developing 
braille  attachment 


now  developing 
braille  attachment 


not  identified 

now  developing 

no  experience  but  plan  to 
develop 

braille  attachment 


no  experience 
no  experience 
Visual  Aide 

key-punch  board  (German) 


braille  attachment 

now  developing 

considering  Touch-Lite 
board 

now  developing 
now  developing 
not  stated 
now  developing 
Bell  Tele-Braille 

now  developing 
no  experience 

now  developing 
braille  attachment 


Visual  or  Seeing  Aide 
conventional  boards 


PLACEMENTS 


not  stated 
not  stated 
1  (in  high  school) 

1  (Del.  Commission) 
1  (shelt.  workshop) 


2  ( 1  ea.  sch.  for  the  blind 
and  private  ins.  company 


4  (2  sch.  for  the  blind; 
2  shelt  workshop) 
conventional  board 
several  “partials” 
“partials”  employed  on 
conventional  board 
1  (shelt.  workshop) 


training  purposes  sch. 
for  the  blind;  2  “partials” 
employed  on  conv.  switch¬ 
board;  1  (agency  for  the 
blind),  1  (state  hosp.) 


not  stated 
1 


1  (state  agency) 


1  (welfare  office) 
1  (state  agency) 


3  (1  priv.  indust.; 

1  sch.  for  the  blind; 

1  employ’t  secur.  off.) 

1  (state  hosp.) 

2  “partials” 


MONTHLY  SERVICE 
RATES 

not  mentioned;  paid  by 
employer 

$29.20  per  trunk  line; 
$20:  40-sta.  $25:  80-sta. 

$28.50:  10  trunk  lines 
not  stated 

$10  paid  by  employer 
(installation  $25) 

$28.67.  One  trunk,  60  sta. 
$12  paid  by  employer.  3 
trunks,  15  sta. 


$12  ($25  installation  fee), 
flat  charges  with  no  vatii- 
tions  dependent  on  nom- 
ber  of  trunk  lines  or  sta. 

not  mentioned;  paid  by 
employer;  employers  dis¬ 
couraged  by  rise  in  rates 


not  stated;  paid  by 
ployer 

not  established;  prob. 
paid  by  employer 


$28.50:  10  truck  lines, 
40  sta.; 

$39.50:  80  sta. 


not  stated 
no  extra  charge 
experience  disc,  due  to 
rental  cost 

$17:  10  trunk  lines,  40 
sta. 


$8.  (installation  $200) 


$20;  4  trunk  lines,  20 
sta.  ($150  installation) 


$12.  up  to  80  sta. 
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STATE 

EQUIPMENT 

PLACEMENTS 

MONTHLY  SERVICE 
RATES 

Texas 

braille  attachment 

5  (3  Gdwill  Indust.; 

1  shelt.  worship; 

1  state  office) 

2  (1  military;  1  county 
Red  Cross) 

2  (husband  and  wife 
answering  service) 

not  stated 

UUh 

standard  equipment 

none 

braille  attachment 

$13:  40-line  secretarial 
board 

Vermont 

Vinnnia 

Washington 

conventional  board 
Seeing  Aide  (modified) 
conventional  equipment 

1  “partial” 

1  (state  off.) 

1  (client;  direct 
diming  operator  West 
Coast  Telephone  Co.) 

1  (sch.  for  the  blind) 

$250  outright  purchase 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

now  developing 
braille  attachment 

no  experience 

$20  (some  yrs.  ago)  paid 
by  employer 

A 

SEQUENTIAL 

PLAN 

FOR 

SERVIC 

ES 

GEORGE  MAGERS 


In  the  summer  of  1957  the  Bureau  of 
Services  to  the  Blind  was  created  in  the 
Nevada  State  Welfare  Department  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  Legislative  Act  of  that 
same  year.  The  law  creating  the  program 
of  services  to  the  blind  for  Nevada  set 
forth  the  pattern  for  its  development  as 
follows: 

1)  The  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  NRS 
426.520  to  426.620,  inclusive,  are: 

a)  To  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  blind 
persons  to  obtain  education,  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  employment;  and 

b)  To  enable,  assist  and  encourage  blind 
individuals  in  their  efforts  to  become 
more  self-supporting. 

2)  The  provisions  of  NRS  426.520  to 
426.620,  inclusive,  shall  be  liberally 
construed  to  effect  their  objects  and 
purposes. 

Prior  to  this  time,  services  to  the  adult 
blind,  more  commonly  known  as  home 
teaching,  and  facilities  for  the  education  of 
blind  children  were  non-existent  in  Ne- 

Mr.  Magers,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Blind,  Nevada  State  IVelfare  Department, 
Rmo,  Nevada,  is  presently  a  rehabilitation  specialist 
mth  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


vada,  while  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  were  provided  solely  by  the  general 
agency  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
However,  these  latter  services  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bureau  in  conjunction  with 
its  establishment  as  part  of  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  planning. 

In  the  fall  of  1957  and  of  1958,  respec¬ 
tively,  Washoe  County  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  Clark  County  in  the 
southern  part,  established  their  program 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the 
public  school  system.  In  order  to  make 
these  facilities  available  to  all  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  state,  funds  were  appropriated 
to  pay  the  cost  for  bringing  in  and  caring 
for  those  children  who  lived  in  outlying 
areas. 

During  its  first  biennium,  the  Bureau 
was  primarily  faced  with  the  very  difficult 
problems  of  instituting  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Nevadans  who  are 
blind,  developing  sound  and  realistic  goals 
for  these  programs  and  establishing  policies 
and  procedures  which  would  insure  a  high 
degree  of  effective  and  lasting  case  serv¬ 
ices.  As  a  part  of  its  over-all  program  plan¬ 
ning  the  Bureau,  in  1958,  carried  out  a 
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survey  of  the  needs  of  blind  individuals 
receiving  public  assistance.  Our  basic  plan 
for  services  is  a  direct  result  of  this  survey. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  was  serving  its  clients  in  two  major 
areas,  social  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  However,  we  were  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of,  and  concerned  with, 
the  many  weaknesses  in  our  services,  due 
for  the  most  part  to  the  lack  of  definition 
and  standards  of  performance  in  the  social 
rehabilitation  program.  We  felt  that  we 
were  providing  a  great  many  services,  but 
that  these  were  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
rather  than  a  well-planned,  goal-oriented 
program.  In  addition  to  this,  our  clients 
felt  that  social  rehabilitation  was,  in  many 
ways,  analogous  to  a  wayward  train  which 
had  no  planned  destination  point  and, 
worse  still,  had  no  stopping-off  place,  once 
boarded.  This  was  the  danger  that  faced  us, 
and  we  sought  to  avert  it  at  all  costs.  We 
soon  realized  that  only  through  a  careful 
and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  aims  and 
goals  in  our  social  rehabilitation  program 
could  we  develop  services  which  would  be 
of  substantial  value. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  confusion  as 
possible,  we  began  by  defining  social  re¬ 
habilitation  as  the  provision  of  specific 
services  aimed  at  assisting  the  individual 
toward  better  adjustment  to  problems  di¬ 
rectly  brought  about  by  blindness.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  our  second  step  was  to  circumscribe 
the  duties  of  our  field  worker-counselors 
in  conformance  with  our  definition.  In  this 
way,  we  reduced  substantially  many  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  workers  when  prob¬ 
lems  arise  which  do  not  result  directly  from 
blindness  and,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily 
within  the  professional  scope  of  our  coun¬ 
selors.  In  these  instances,  clients  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  seek  help  from  persons  or 
agencies  in  the  community  specifically  set 
up  to  assist  in  those  problem  areas.  This 
procedure  also  helps  the  client  to  under¬ 
stand  and  utilize  public  community  services 
as  does  any  other  citizen,  aids  the  person 
to  a  more  complete  integration  into  the 
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community,  and  serves  to  minimize  the 
possibilities  of  the  client’s  becoming  too 
dependent  upon  the  Bureau  and  its  work¬ 
ers. 

To  gain  better  insight  into  the  reasons 
for  chaos  and  confusion  in  social  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  we  must  first  take  a  good  look,  as  the 
psychiatrist  would  say,  into  the  childhood 
of  the  program.  It  had  its  birth  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  middle  eighteenth  century 
volunteer  services  workers.  These  endeav¬ 
ors  later  became  state  financed,  growing 
into  what  we  now  usually  refer  to  as  home 
teaching  programs.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  informality  and  lack  of  pro¬ 
fessional  standardization  persisted  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  with  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  continually  developing 
body  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
modern  casework  practices  and  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  the  individual's  unique  abilities  and 
potentialities. 

Working  on  the  principle  that  the  r^ 
habilitant  is  a  total  person  and  that  there¬ 
fore  rehabilitation  must  be  a  total  and 
continuing  process  (ranging  with  some  in-  j 
dividuals  from  the  very  fundamentals  of 
social  adjustment  and  education  in  tech¬ 
niques  of  habits  of  daily  living  to  the  very 
intricate  phases  of  a  vocational  objective), 
we  set  about  to  organize  both  our  programs 
into  a  constellation  of  sequential  services, 
making  use  of  social  rehabilitation  as  one 
of  the  prevocational  adjustment  tools  in 
cases  of  persons  showing  promise  for  even¬ 
tual  referral  to  vocational  rehabilitation. 

To  implement  our  concept  for  sequential 
services  from  social  to  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  we  formulated  procedures  in  the 
following  manner.  Case  files  and  records 
are  maintained  separately  for  each  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  field  worker-counselors 
have  the  responsibility  of  planning  for  the 
sequence  in  services  and  of  seeing  that  the 
plan  is  carried  out. 

In  the  social  rehabilitation  services  pro¬ 
gram,  four  basic  documents  are  required 
in  all  case  files:  1)  an  application  for  serv¬ 
ices  from  the  Bureau,  2)  evidence  of  com- 
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ing  within  or  progressing  to  the  legal  defii- 
nition  of  blindness,  3 )  a  social  case  history, 
and  4)  a  social  rehabilitation  service  plan 
outlining  duration,  costs,  objective  and 
services  to  be  provided.  Provision  for  case 
progress  recording  is  also  included.  In  this 
program  the  same  plan  form  which  is  found 
throughout  the  country  in  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  agencies  is  used,  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  objective  need  not  be  voca¬ 
tional.  When  social  rehabilitation  services 
are  provided  to  eventually  enable  a  client  to 
become  a  candidate  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  training,  the  field  worker-counselors 
note  this  sequential  service  as  part  of  the 
total  rehabilitation  process.  If  the  client  is 
found  to  be  in  need  of  additional  social  re¬ 
habilitation  services,  these  are  provided  by 
means  of  supplemental  plans.  For  purposes 
of  statistical  recording  and  budget  control, 
each  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Bureau’s  head¬ 
quarters  office  where  it  is  processed  and 
then  returned  to  the  field  worker-counselor 
who  arranges  for  its  inception  and  execu¬ 
tion. 

Referral  lists  and  active  caseload  lists 
with  designated  service  statuses  have  been 
formulated  comparable  to  those  used  in 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Referrals 

When  a  person  becomes  known  to  the 
Bureau  his  name,  along  with  a  few  items 
of  pertinent  basic  information,  are  entered 
on  the  referral  list  and  so  carried  until  ap¬ 
propriate  action  has  been  taken  by  the  field 
worker-counselor.  The  name  is  either  re¬ 
moved  from  referral  as  closed  because  the 
person  is  found  ineligible,  not  desirous  of, 
or  unfeasible  for,  our  services,  or  it  is 
placed  on  the  active  caseload  list  in  one 
or  more  service  statuses. 

Social  Rehabilitation  Statuses 

Status  1  is  designated  as  indirect  service 
while  statuses  2  through  12  are  considered 
as  direct  services. 

Status  1.  Clients  in  this  status  are  not  re¬ 


ceiving  direct  services  from  the  Bureau, 
but  the  field  worker-counselor  is  giving  in¬ 
direct  services  in  the  form  of  consultation 
to:  public  assistance  workers  and  related 
agencies;  families;  adult  group  care  facili¬ 
ties  and  nursing  homes  which  house  per¬ 
sons  who  are  blind;  parents,  guardians, 
foster  homes  and  resource  room  teachers 
in  the  case  of  children. 

Status  2.  Counseling  and  Guidance.  Per¬ 
sons  in  this  status  are  receiving  planned 
periodic  counseling  and  guidance  sessions. 
These  are  directly  provided  by  the  field 
worker-counselor  and  are  aimed  toward  as¬ 
sisting  the  individual  to  attain  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  adjustment  to  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness,  to  apprize  clients  in  the  subject  area 
of  sight  restoration  and  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  or,  to  prepare  the  client  for  referral 
for  rehabilitation  service. 

Status  3.  Evaluation  and  Orientation. 
This  status  indicates  that  the  individual  is 
enrolled  in  the  Bureau’s  orientation  train¬ 
ing  course.  He  is  going  through  a  period 
of  evaluation  during  which  plans  are  being 
made  with  reference  to  the  provision  of 
services  which  will  best  meet  his  specific 
needs,  and  the  sequence  in  which  these  are 
to  be  organized.  (Note:  At  time,  handi¬ 
crafts  are  included  in  this  status  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  evaluation  data  such 
as  persistence  in  finishing  a  task,  degree  of 
manual  dexterity,  reaction  to  frustration 
and  indication  of  attitudes,  positive  or 
negative.) 

Status  4.  Prevention  of  blindness  and 
sight  restoration.  This  status  is  used  when 
persons  are  being  provided  with  physical 
restoration  services  aimed  at  improving 
vision  or  correcting  blindness. 

Status  5.  Optical  aids  program.  This  in¬ 
cludes  arranging  for  necessary  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  the  clinic,  securing  aid 
and  attendance  services  when  these  are  not 
available  through  relatives  or  friends  (ap¬ 
plies  mainly  to  children  and  persons  suffer¬ 
ing  from  senility),  one  or  more  sessions  in 
the  optical  aids  clinic  with  requisite  consul¬ 
tations  and  provision  of  the  prescribed  aid 
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when  the  client  is  unable  to  purchase  same 
from  his  own  funds. 

Status  6.  Communications.  These  services 
enable  the  individual  to  engage  in  one  or 
more  forms  of  communication.  Included 
are  instructions  in  typing,  braille,  and  script 
writing. 

Status  7. .Mobility  training.  Instruction 
in  techniques  of  travel. 

Status  8.  Habits  of  daily  living.  This 
phase  of  social  rehabilitation  is  designed  to 
render  the  individual  more  self-sufficient 
in  meeting  the  problems  normally  en¬ 
countered  in  the  course  of  daily  living. 
While  it  is  true  that  all  our  social  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  are  geared  toward  this  end, 
this  area  deals  more  specifically  with  such 
services  as  domestic  arts  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  minor  household  repairs,  personal 
grooming,  hobby  development  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  i.e.,  handicrafts,  etc. 

Status  9.  Talking  book  program  services. 
Among  these  services  are  included  machine 
maintenance,  training  in  the  care  and  op¬ 
eration  of  machines,  instruction  in  the 
handling  and  mailing  of  recordings,  issu¬ 
ance  of  current  title  catalogs,  and  assistance 
in  the  compiling  of  book  lists  when  needed. 

Status  10.  Direct  resource  services.  The 
term  “direct  resource  services”  is  used  to 
indicate  that  the  field  worker-counselor  is 
actively  involved  in  providing  services,  uti¬ 
lizing  resources  other  than  those  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  nevertheless  has  the  responsibility 
for  planning,  supervising,  and  following  up 
these  services  to  insure  optimum  effective¬ 
ness. 

Status  11.  Simultaneous  program  serv¬ 
ices.  This  status  applies  to  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  social  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  simultaneously.  It 
applies  to  those  persons  whose  social  re¬ 
habilitation  services  are  an  integral  part  of 
a  vicational  rehabilitation  objective. 

Status  12.  Other.  “Other”  describes  this 
service  status  very  appropriately  since  it 
sets  forth  a  category  into  which  services 
of  an  unplanned  or  non-continuing  nature 
are  provided.  In  this  group  we  find  such 


services  as:  the  dissemination  of  infornu* 
tion  of  value  to  the  client;  the  issuance  of 
white  canes,  small  household  and  recrea¬ 
tional  aids,  such  as  braille  calendars;  the 
loan  of  catalogs  and  related  materials  spe 
cializing  in  marketed  handicraft  supplies 
and  adapted  merchandise;  making  available 
to  clients  demonstration  items  which  they 
might  examine  or  borrow  for  a  short  try¬ 
out  before  purchasing.  (Note:  In  these  in¬ 
stances  we  do  not  participate  in  making  out 
orders  for  these  items  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  standing  firmly  upon  the  policy 
that  the  Bureau  should  not  do  for  clients 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves.) 

Contractual  Services 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  in 
our  social  rehabilitation  program  is  that  of 
the  purchase  of  services  from  available 
community  resources  in  the  same  manner 
found  throughout  the  country  in  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  programs.  Such  serv¬ 
ices  as  tutorial  instruction  in  braille,  typ¬ 
ing,  mobility,  domestic  arts,  habits  of  daily 
living  and  handicrafts  are  purchased  from 
tutors  who  are  selected,  trained,  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  field  worker-counselor. 

It  is  planned  to  eventually  purchase  all 
instructional  time  in  the  manner  described 
above.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  field  worker-counselon 
to  provide  direct  instruction  to  clients  un¬ 
til  tutorial  resources  have  been  developed. 

Since  the  advent  of  purchased  tutorial 
services,  we  have  found  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  provide  a  great  many  more 
services  than  we  could  otherwise  have 
done  with  a  staff  as  small  as  ours.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  are  discovering  that  tutors  give 
our  clients  the  feeling  of  participation  in 
community  life,  a  feeling  not  easily  en¬ 
gendered  by  receipt  of  services  from  an 
agency  whose  sole  purpose  is  perceived 
to  be  that  of  providing  services  to  blind 
persons  only.  Furthermore,  the  purchase 
of  instructional  time  releases  the  field 
worker-counselor  for  the  more  complex 
duties  of  consultation,  client  diagnosis  and 
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evaluation,  case  planning,  counseling  and 
rehabilitation  coordination. 

The  task  of  developing  contractual  re¬ 
sources  in  any  community  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  We  have  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  time,  along  with  imaginative  effort, 
is  required  in  this  area.  The  interest  and 
enthusiasm  demonstrated  by  these  per¬ 
sons  is  gratifying  indeed.  Let  us  cite  some 
examples  of  community  resource  persons 
who  have  been  or  can  be  developed  into 
tutors.  A  high  school  typing  teacher  is 
making  an  excellent  tutor  in  her  field. 
Likewise,  a  physical  therapist  is  doing  an 
admirable  job  in  mobility  training.  Home 
economics  teachers  can  become  proficient 
tutors  in  domestic  arts,  while  public  recrea¬ 
tion  instructors  could,  with  a  modicum 
of  orientation,  be  employed  as  handicrafts 
teachers.  For  that  matter  we  see  no  reason 
why  any  competent  teacher  could  not  or 
should  not  provide  tutorial  instruction  in 
braille. 

In  their  endeavor  to  develop  tutors,  the 
field  worker-counselors  are  ever  mindful 
of  the  initial  resistance  they  are  likely  to 
meet  from  persons  who  have  sight.  This 
hesitation  we  know  is  due  to  fear  and  lack 
of  knowledge  regarding  those  who  are 
blind.  Once  this  initial  period  is  overcome, 
we  find  considerable  receptivity  as  our 
workers  help  these  persons  to  understand 
that  the  individual  who  is  blind  is  much 


more  similar  to  persons  with  sight  than 
he  is  different  from  them,  and,  aside  from 
a  relatively  small  number  of  specific  teach¬ 
ing  techniques,  instruction  methods  and 
psychological  principles  for  learning,  do 
not  differ  from  persons  who  are  blind,  all 
other  factors  being  equal. 

While  one  year  of  time  is  far  from  ample 
to  justify  an  objective  evaluation  of  this 
program,  it  is  nevertheless  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  our  theory  is  sound. 
Its  easy  adaptation  to  individual  needs  and 
its  built-in  flexibility  permits  a  far  greater 
degree  of  effectiveness  in  our  services.  We 
have  also  found  that  this  plan  lends  itself 
ideally  to  both  general  and  specific  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation  and  analysis.  We  know, 
for  example,  at  the  end  of  any  given  month 
how  many  individuals  are  receiving  a  par¬ 
ticular  service  in  any  of  our  three  regions. 

The  basic  premise  on  which  both  so¬ 
cial  and  vocational  rehabilitation  is  founded 
— the  assistance  of  the  individual  to  attain 
his  highest  level  of  capacity — fits  well  into 
the  structured  and  coordinated  services  in¬ 
herent  in  the  sequential  concept. 

During  the  past  year,  this  plan  has  un¬ 
dergone  several  changes,  and  doubtless  it 
will  continue  to  be  modified  as  needed. 
However,  in  essence,  our  theory  that  a 
well-organized  sequence  of  services  from 
social  to  vocational  rehabilitation  can  be 
provided,  has  been  proven  valid. 
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1961  Migel  Awards 


The  essence  of  sound  leadership  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  service  to  blind  people — the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  conscientious  administrator 
and  a  competent  board  member — might 
well  be  said  to  have  been  the  theme  of  the 
1961  Migel  Medal  presentation  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
October  26.  This  year’s  winners  of  the  cita¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  service  to  blind  people 
were  Mrs.  Kelvin  Smith  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  H.  A.  Wood  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Wood  were  honored 
at  the  traditional  4  p.m.  ceremony  in  the 
Foundation's  Helen  Keller  Room.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  by  AFB's  board 
president  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  with  Richard 
H.  Migel,  board  secretary  and  son  of  the 
man  for  whom  the  well-known  award  is 
named,  assisting  in  the  presentations.  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  two 


recipients  were  expressed  by  Byron  Smith 
of  Minneapolis,  addressing  his  remarks  to 
Mr.  Wood,  and  by  Allan  Sherman  of  New 
York  City,  directing  his  comments  to  Ma 
Smith. 

Invitational  in  character,  the  annual 
Migel  Medal  ceremony  has  come  to  be  a 
traditional  part  of  the  program  of  activities 
on  “Foundation  Day,”  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  October,  by  virtue  of  the  by-laws  of  tlK 
corporation.  Earlier  the  same  day  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
held.  Two  additions  were  made  to  the 
board:  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  research  laboratory  of  electronics 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  now  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
on  leave  to  serve  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Science  and  Technology; 
and  Jake  Jacobson,  who  became  a  board 
member  by  virtue  of  his  1961  election  to 
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1961  Migel  Award  winners,  H.  A.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Kelvin  Smith,  flanked  on  the  left  by  Byron  H.  Smith  and 
on  the  right  by  Allan  Sherman.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  center. 
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the  presidency  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

This  year’s  Migel  Medal  presentation 
followed  the  custom  of  honoring  an  out¬ 
standing  person  in  each  of  the  categories 
of  laymen  and  professionally-employed  in¬ 
dividuals.  Eleanor  Armstrong  Smith — who 
prefers  to  be  known  officially  and  senti¬ 
mentally  as  Mrs.  Kelvin  Smith — was  cited 
for  her  dedicated,  intelligent  and  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  blind  persons  as  a  lay¬ 
man,  principally  through  her  association  as 
president  and  board  member  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Wood — 
who  most  often  is  known  as  “Pete”  whether 
he  prefers  it  or  not — was  cited  for  several 
facets  of  his  career  as  an  administrator  of 
an  agency  that  has  demonstrated  effective 
leadership,  the  North  Carolina  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  whose  executive 
secretary  he  has  been  for  twelve  years. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  offi¬ 
cials,  and  the  citations  read  on  October  26, 


also  gave  credit  to  Mr.  Wood  for  his  out¬ 
standing  leadership  through  his  presidency 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  from  which  he  retired  at  this 
year’s  St.  Louis  convention.  Singled  out  for 
special  mention  was  his  management  of 
the  Association’s  course  of  action  in  the 
midst  of  several  serious  movements — the 
need  for  cooperation  with  and  at  times 
contest  with  organized  groups  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  the  profoundly  complex  question  of 
the  Association’s  policy  with  regard  to 
equality  for  persons  of  all  races,  and  the 
near-revolution  of  the  membership  in  de¬ 
manding  constitutional  reform.  The  success 
of  the  organization  in  meeting  these  chal¬ 
lenges  is  credited  to  a  great  extent  upon 
Mr.  Wood’s  presidential  conduct.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  international  development  and 
exchange  also  were  cited,  based  upon  his 
membership  for  several  years  on  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
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WHICH  SIDE  ARE  YOU  ON? 

“Which  side  do  you  prefer?”,  I  often  am 
asked  by  friends  or  passersby  who  offer 
their  arm  in  a  mobility  assist.  For  quite  a 
number  of  years  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I  preferred  either  side,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  so  often  of  late  that 
I  decided  to  take  time  out  and  ponder  the 
answer. 

After  much  thought  and  overt  experi¬ 
mentation  with  walking  partners  over  a 
period  of  weeks,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  prefer  to  walk  on  the  right  side  of  a 
companion — using,  that  is,  my  left  hand  on 
his  or  her  right  elbow.  Incidentally,  I  seem 
to  be  one  of  those  blind  travelers  who 
touch  the  companion’s  arm  so  lightly  that 
many  guides  think  they  are  going  to  lose 
them.  So  many  people  appear  to  anticipate 
a  need  to  jump  out  of  the  way  of  a  truck 
or  over  a  ditch  and  are  afraid  their  blind 
companion  may  become  unhitched  if  he 
doesn’t  hang  on  for  dear  life — but  that  is 
not  what  I  started  out  to  talk  about. 

One  might  think  that  my  conclusion  of 
preference  for  the  right  side  of  the  guide  is 
because  I  am  left-handed.  I  am  not.  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  am  right-handed.  Strange  or  not, 
this  is  exactly  why  I  do  prefer  the  guide’s 
right  side.  It  has  practically  nothing  to  do 
with  ease  of  mobility  or  dodging  trucks  or 
step-downs  or  step-ups  or  turning  comers. 
I  think  it  simply  is  because  I  need  my  own 
right  hand  for  other  activities. 

I  might,  for  example,  have  to  carry  a 
brief  case,  a  portable  typewriter,  gifts  for 
children,  a  raincoat,  a  white  cane  and 
some  sandwiches — all  of  which  is  more 
easily  done  with  the  right  hand — if  you 
are  right-handed,  that  is,  as  I  told  you 
I  am.  I  have  to  admit,  however,  that  this 
preference  robs  me  of  the  facile  use  of 
either  hand  when  it  comes  time  to  reach 
inside  the  pocket  of  a  jacket  to  secure  and 


tender  an  airplane  ticket  at  a  crowded  “ 
gate.  I  have  learned,  therefore,  to  carefuDf  ‘^**‘***  ® 
place,  in  advance,  the  ticket  in  the  right.  ““I®*® 
hand  inside  breast  pocket  of  the  jacket, 
which  can  then  be  more  easily  reached 
with  the  left  hand.  This  usually  means  that 
you  become  unhitched  from  your  guide,  sausages 
No  matter — if  you  just  wait  around  he  ^ ' 
usually  comes  back  to  get  you  when  he 
notices  that  you  are  not  on  the  plane  with 
him. 

This  question  of  sides,  however,  has 
many  more  sides,  only  a  few  of  which  we 
shall  attempt  to  discuss  this  month.  Take, 
for  example,  the  very  good  example  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  people  and  their  follow-uppea 
Observe,  if  you  will,  that  the  dog — mean- 
ing  the  canine  guide,  no  reference  intended 
to  human  companions — is  always  on  the 
left  side  of  the  blind  man.  Exception:  the 
trainers  do,  now  and  then,  teach  a  dog  to 
work  at  the  master’s  right — ^this  is  in  the  ^'^y*  ' 
case,  of  course,  of  a  blind  left-handed  per- 
son.  When  I  used  to  use  a  dog — I  did,  you  j 

know,  for  about  eight  years — I  found  1 
did  not  like  the  very  side  of  the  guide  that 
I  have  just  a  few  moments  ago  indicated  *^Ain 
that  I  do  prefer  with  a  human.  The  reason 
was  that  people — like  newspaper  reporters  P*'® 
and  publicity  people — were  forever  taking  ^ 
my  picture.  While  the  dog  was  purely  in- 
cidental  to  the  story — usually  the  bit  about  “P®" 
my  courage  over  darkness  and  success  in 
spite  of  an  insuperable  handicap — photog¬ 
raphers  always  wanted  to  “get  the  dog  in 
the  picture.”  I  really  did  not  mind,  because 
I  am  sure  I  owed  Katje — that  was  my  dog’s 
name — virtually  all  the  credit.  Her  being  ^ 
on  my  left  side  was  a  problem — my  friends  ■ 
always  told  me  that  my  left  profile  is  not  | 
as  good  as  my  right. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  the 
trainers  had  and  have  satisfied  their  con¬ 
viction  about  the  proper  location  of  the 
guide.  I  respect  them — and  the  dogs  too  at 
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the  proper  times  and  places — very  deeply 
indeed.  But  when  a  new  friend  asks  me 
that  question,  or  if  it  is  an  old  friend  who 
is  eternally  forgetting,  then  I  probably  will 
revert  to  answering  with  something  of  a 
casual  and  careless  indifference.  That  is, 
unless  we  are  wending  our  way  through  a 
reception  where  one  must  shake  hands, 
hold  hors  d’oeuvres,  a  cocktail,  the  tooth¬ 
picks  from  the  last  round  of  little,  hot 
sausages,  a  cigarette  and  an  ash  tray  along 
with  a  white  cane.  Then  I  prefer  to  be  on 
my  companion’s  right  side.  It  also  is  im¬ 
portant  which  side  he  or  she  is  on  if  at 
the  moment  the  method  of  mobility  is  by 
auto  and  somebody  is  supposed  to  be  driv¬ 
ing. 

If  the  foregoing  is  confusing,  please  con¬ 
sider  the  confusion  of  the  blind  male  per¬ 
son  who  learns,  well  after  he  has  become 
rigidly  attached  to  one  side,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  offends  the  social  graces.  He  is 
expected  to  walk  on  that  side  of  a  feminine 
companion  which  is  the  outside  of  the  side¬ 
walk  nearest  the  street  side  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  more  romantic  side  of  this 
whole  problem. 

THE  X-CHRIST-MAS  SPIRIT? 

Oddly  enough,  I  happened  to  hear, 
within  a  few  days’  time,  on  New  York 
radio  stations  the  news  about  robberies  of 
two  different  blind  vending  stand  opera¬ 
tors.  One  couldn’t  help  but  notice  the  con¬ 
tinuing  influence  of  stereotypical  attitudes 
upon  script  writers  and  newscasters — the 
felonies,  in  each  case,  were  referred  to  as 


the  "meanest  crime,”  or  the  “most  shock¬ 
ing  tragedy,”  or  some  such  reflection  of 
the  public’s  feeling  that  blind  persons 
should  be  immune  to  the  hazards  of  life 
in  this  uncivilized  civilization. 

To  briefly  fill  you  in — one  vending  stand 
operator  had  gathered  all  his  cash  into  a 
sack  to  take  home  with  him  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Interestingly  enough,  the  news¬ 
caster  said  that  he  “turned  his  back  for  a 
moment.”  Some  dastardly  crook  picked  up 
the  sack  and  flew  the  coop  and  “when  the 
operator  turned  around  his  money  was 
gone.”  At  least,  the  fiend  waited  until  the 
blind  man  was  not  looking. 

The  other  incident  had  to  do  with 
another  beast  who  pawned  off  stage  money 
on  a  blind  vending  stand  operator.  I  dare 
say  he — the  crook — had  been  pawning  the 
phony  stuff  on  a  lot  of  people  all  day.  He 
probably  did  not  realize  he  was  dealing 
with  a  blind  person.  Had  he  not  heard  that 
blind  people  can  tell  the  difference  in  vari¬ 
ous  denominations  of  currency  simply  by 
feeling  the  bills?  If  they  can  do  that,  then 
he  should  have  realized  that  a  blind  person 
can  detect  counterfeit  or  stage  money. 
How  else  could  it  have  been  reported  to 
the  police? 

We  might  suggest  that  the  meanest  man 
in  the  world  probably  regrets  the  day  that 
he  picked  on  a  super-sensitive  blind  per¬ 
son.  If  it  is  true  that  a  criminal  Invariably 
returns  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  this  one 
will  have  to  do  so  and  the  blind  man  will 
undoubtedly  spot  him.  This  will  make 
another  headline.  Wanna  bet? 


CORRECTION:  The  reference  to  the  Heron  study  (footnote)  on  page  289  of  the  No¬ 
vember  1961  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  was  concerned  with  the  effects  of  sensory 
deprivation  upon  the  individual,  and  had  no  connection  with  studies  at  Mt.  Sainai 
Hospital. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 
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“Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind:  What 
They  Do,  What  They  Could  Do,  What  Will 
Enable  Them  to  Do  It,”  by  Elizabeth  Cos¬ 
grove.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  1961.  119  pp. 

Dr.  William  Moon  is  usually  credited 
with  the  founding  of  home  teaching  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  United  States  in  1882.  Since 
that  time,  the  field  he  created  has  often 
been  a  focus  of  discussion,  but  rarely  a 
subject  of  impartial  research.  In  1955, 
Gissendanner,®  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of 
home  teachers  which  she  conducted,  re¬ 
ported:  “There  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  duties  of  many  home  teachers.  ...  A 
variety  of  duties  were  listed,  some  of  them 
highly  technical  in  nature,  others  that 
would  require  little  or  no  skill.”  One  year 
later,  Dickinson,^  reporting  on  his  survey, 
noted  that  there  were  differences  in  em¬ 
phasis  among  home  teachers  and  that  a 
clear-cut  definition  of  function  was  needed. 
Within  recent  years,  the  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  has  carried  articles  reflecting 
varied  opinions  on  the  subject  by  Dickin¬ 
son,  Father  Carroll,^  and  Rusalem.-’’ 

Built  into  each  of  these  surveys  and 
articles  was  a  plea  for  a  re-examination  of 
home  teaching  and  a  redefinition  of  the 
field  in  functional  terms.  As  the  years 
went  by,  however,  home  teaching  remained 
fundamentally  unchanged.  In  1960,  Rives  ^ 
announced  the  establishment  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  a  study  of 
home  teaching.  The  conduct  of  the  project 
was  assigned  to  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  who  were  to  be 
assisted  by  professional  research  workers, 
and  special  advisers  representing  a  variety 
of  disciplines  and  organizations.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  study  were:  1)  to  define  the 
function  of  the  home  teacher;  2)  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  qualifications  needed  to  per¬ 
form  the  newly  defined  function;  3)  to 


establish  a  design  for  training  facilits 
essential  for  new  recruits  and  for 
performing  current  functions. 


statistic 


THE  STUDY.*  Data  were  gathered  by  the 
following  techniques: 

1)  Interviews  with  fifty  home  teach® 
working  for  twenty-three  agencies  in  two* 
states  and  undisclosed  numbers  of  agency 
executives,  supervisors  of  home  teachen. 
rehabilitation  counselors,  specialists,  iqv 
resentatives  of  the  Overbrook  School  fa 
the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation  fen- the 
Blind,  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Educa¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco  State  College,  and 
“agencies  for  the  blind  that  do  not  emi*); 
home  teachers.” 

2)  Conferences  with  special  advisers  to 
the  study,  “staff  of  the  U.  S.  Departmeot 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation”  and  “indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  attending  workshops, 
institutes  and  orientation  courses.” 

3)  Correspondence  with  “agencies  not 
visited”  and  “individuals  not  interviewed, 
but  interested  in  the  study.” 

4)  “Nation-wide  survey  of  number, 
titles,  and  salaries  of  home  teachers.” 

5)  Review  of  literature,  papers  and 
documents. 

“A  guide  form  was  developed  for  in¬ 
terviews  with  home  teachers  to  insure  i 
degree  of  uniformity  in  coverage.  The 
form  was  in  no  sense  considered  a  schedide 
such  as  is  used  in  doing  statistical  research, 
but  was  structured  so  as  to  help  the  home 
teacher  to  explain  in  a  reasonable  time 
what  she  was  doing.  The  only  nation-wide 
statistics  secured  were  those  regarding  the 
total  number  of  home  teachers,  their  sal- 


*  The  evaluative  comments  made  in  this  review  fr- 
tain  only  to  the  research  approach  and  methodoltn 
It  is  not  the  junction  of^  thts  reviewer  to  assess  w 
content  and  recommendations  found  in  the  report. 
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aries,  and  their  titles.  Further  information 
concerning  the  evaluation  and  treatment 
does  not  appear  in  the  report.  With  the 
exception  of  three  tables  in  Appendix  D 
reporting  on  salary  ranges,  there  are  no 
statistical  tables  summarizing  the  findings. 

f  tl^ 

the  findings.  In  many  instances,  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  research  findings 
I  by  the  in  this  study.  Frequently,  statements  of 
opinion,  conclusion,  recommendation,  and 
eachen  actual  data  are  lumped  together  in  the 
tv-ear  same  paragraph,  even  in  the  same  sentence, 
agency  Two  pages — 54  and  56 —  have  been  se- 
^achen.  lected  at  random  to  illustrate  this  difficulty: 
s,  rep-  On  page  54,  in  reporting  data  on  per- 
ool  for  sonnel  management  practices,  the  author 
for  the  states:  “In  summary,  good  personnel  man- 
Educa-  agement  practices  were  noted  largely  for 
e,  and  their  absence  except  in  those  few  agencies 
employ  where  administrators  and  supervisors  were 
making  an  heroic  struggle  to  improve 
isersto  them.”  This  conclusion  is  presented  be- 
irtnieffl  fore  any  facts  bearing  on  the  question  are 
Office  stated,  and  is  then  supported  only  by  im- 
“indi-  pressionistic  rather  than  statistical  data, 
eshops.  The  vagueness  of  the  data  on  personnel 
practices  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
ies  not  forty-six  (92  per  cent)  of  these  home  teach- 
newed.  ers  were  employed  by  state  agencies  and 
were  as  bound  as  all  other  workers  in  the 
umber,  same  agency  to  the  relevant  personnel  prac- 
”  tices  prevailing  in  that  agency.  In  an  edi- 
*$  and  torial  aside,  in  the  midst  of  a  section  re¬ 
porting  data  on  this  point,  the  research 
for  in-  paper  states:  “It  should  be  noted,  in  jus- 
sure  1 1  tice  to  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  that  the 
!.  The  (personnel  management)  limitations  re- 
hedufc  ferred  to  here  and  below  are  not  restricted 
search,  to  them.  It  takes  knowledge,  interest, 

!  home  j  money,  and  a  high  degree  of  management 
!  time  consciousness,  even  in  private  business,  to 
n-wkie  develop  a  personnel  program  that  really 
ng  the  helps  get  the  work  of  the  agency  done 
;ir  sal-  well.” 

On  page  56,  in  the  discussion  on  the 
•ifw  tr-  *'®ction  of  blind  persons  as  home  teachers, 
the  statement  is  made:  “Whenever  persons 
art.  have  been  directed — and  frequently  this 
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has  been  done  by  rehabilitation  counselors 
— into  or  accepted  for  home  teaching  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  a  visual  handicap,  they 
tend  to  become  dissatisfied.”  Rehabilitation 
counselors,  as  a  group,  would  probably  be 
interested  in  seeing  the  unpresented  data 
supporting  the  conclusion  that  they  “fre¬ 
quently”  direct  unqualified  blind  persons 
into  home  teaching.  Furthermore,  although 
the  statement  seems  self-evident,  no  data 
are  presented  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  such  “direction”  into  home  teaching 
tends  to  promote  job  dissatisfaction.  In 
fact,  on  page  30,  the  report  states:  “It 
seems  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  home  teachers  (entered  the  field) 
because  they  could  not  find  any  other 
work,  partly  because  of  blindness,  and 
partly  because  they  were  not  trained  for 
any  specific  occupation,  and  they  needed 
work.  This  ‘forced  choice’  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  seeking  employment  during 
the  depression  years.” 

Certainly,  the  group  of  home  teachers 
studied  appears  to  have  been  “directed” 
into  the  field,  and  should  be  expected  to 
be  dissatisfied.  However,  on  page  33  the 
report  continues:  “In  addition  to  the  facts 
and  opinions  secured  from  home  teachers, 
the  interviewers  gained  impressions  of  the 
home  teachers  themselves.  A  more  gener¬ 
ous,  hard-working  group  of  ambitious 
people  would  be  hard  to  find.  Working  fre¬ 
quently  under  severe  administrative  limi¬ 
tations,  they  are  seeking  to  improve  their 
skills  in  helping  clients.  They  are  enter¬ 
prising  and  industrious.  Individually,  they 
know  what  they  want,  and  what  they  want 
is  the  comfort  and  development  of  their 
clients.”  Does  this  characterization  reflect 
a  high  degree  of  job  dissatisfaction  among 
home  teachers? 

The  dilemma  in  reviewing  this  study  is 
that  of  sifting  facts  from  opinions.  Page 
after  page  contains  materials  which  con¬ 
stitute  editorilizations,  partially  supported 
by  facts,  if  at  all.  As  well  as  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  here  are  some  facts  uncovered 
in  this  study: 
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1)  Home  teaching  functions  may  be 
classified  under  two  headings:  a)  teaching 
and  counseling;  b)  interpreting  the  needs 
of  blind  persons  to  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  community. 

2)  Teaching  and  counseling  activities 
include:  motivating  the  client,  assisting 
him  to  gain  skill  in  self-care  activities, 
providing  sustaining  services  such  as  in¬ 
struction  in  communication,  homemaking, 
and  “substitutes  for  sight,”  help  in  job¬ 
finding,  and  assistance  in  the  handling  of 
problems  other  than  those  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  blindness,  such  as  general 
health,  housing,  and  income. 

3)  As  a  group,  home  teachers  were 
called  upon  to  interpret  the  special  needs 
and  problems  of  blind  persons  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Home  teachers  who  tended  to 
make  wide  use  of  community  resources 
were  in  greater  demand  by  the  community 
than  those  who  did  not. 

A  section  of  the  study  indicates  “De¬ 
ductions  Based  on  Findings.”  Some  of 
these  are: 

“Home  teachers  are  here  to  stay — as 
long  as  they  stay  expert  in  teaching.” 

“Training  of  home  teachers  needs  to  be 
directed  toward  equipping  them  to  do  ex¬ 
pertly  that  part  of  their  present  function 
which  is  concerned  with  supplying  blind 
persons  with  assistive  services,  helping 
blind  persons  with  the  management  of 
their  personal  lives  and  with  teaching  the 
adult  blind.” 

“Because  of  lack  of  intake  and  assign¬ 
ment  policies  and  practices,  or  because  of 
defective  ones,  many  home  teachers  are 
forced  to  make  determinations  that  they 
are  not  qualified,  through  training  and  ex¬ 
perience,  to  make.” 

“It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a  few 
rare  individuals  could  be  properly  selected 
and  prepared  to  perform  well  all  of  the 
functions  that  most  home  teachers  are 
now  trying  to  perform.” 

“In  many  communities,  where  a  variety 
of  health,  welfare,  and  educational  re¬ 
sources  are  provided  to  meet  the  special 


needs  of  people,  agencies  for  the  bliod, 
including  some  of  their  home  teachcn. 
show  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  specific  na¬ 
ture  of  those  resources  and  how  and  when 
to  use  them.” 

Extensive  recommendations  are  made 
in  regard  to  program  planning,  intake 
policies,  personnel  management,  functiont 
of  the  home  teacher,  knowledge  and  skills 
essential  for  home  teaching,  training  facili¬ 
ties,  recognition  and  use  of  others’  skills, 
volunteers,  mobility  instruction,  and  the 
use  of  tutorial  services.  Among  the  func¬ 
tions  recommended  for  the  home  teaeba 
are:  “Defines  and  interprets  to  client  and 
his  family  what  services  are  available  ii 
agency,  community,  and  nation,  if  ap¬ 
propriate;  estimates  client  readiness  to 
profit  by  what  the  home  teacher  cai 
teach  and  takes  suitable  steps  to  get 
ready  for  the  teaching  process;  plans  i 
schedule  for  teaching;  provides  sustaining 
services  (such  as  instruction  in  self-caic, 
communication,  homemaking,  child  can, 
safety  in  moving  about  the  house,  home 
repairs,  etc.);  encourages  social  relation¬ 
ships  and  ‘contructive  non-remunerative 
activity’;  promotes  group  relationships  with 
sighted  and  blind  persons;  discusses  or  pro¬ 
vides  preliminary  opportunities  for  trainini 
and  employment.” 

Although  it  is  noted  that  training  cur¬ 
ricula  for  home  teachers  are  needed  and 
should  be  developed  and  offered  under 
OVR  training  grants,  no  recommendatk* 
is  made  concerning  the  precise  structure 
of  such  a  program. 


IMPLICATIONS.  This  study  should  have 
been  a  landmark  in  our  field,  and  should 
have  resulted  in  the  first  definitive  research 
on  home  teaching  in  the  history  of  service 
to  blind  persons.  Without  reference  to  the 
worthiness  of  its  viewpoint,  ideas,  and 
opinions,  it  must  be  concluded,  on  the 
basis  of  technical  considerations,  that  the 
study  fails  to  live  up  to  our  expectatioffl- 
The  reasons  for  this  are: 

1 )  The  methodology  is  loose,  undefined, 
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and  informal.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  fact 
from  opinion  and,  where  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  much 
confidence  to  place  in  them.  For  example, 
some  of  the  most  important  findings  are 
based  upon  interviews  with  fifty  home 
teachers.  Salary  data  are  presented  on  269 
home  teachers  employed  in  public  agencies 
and  forty-four  employed  in  private  agen¬ 
cies,  a  total  of  313  home  teachers.  Yet,  we 
are  not  given  data  indicating  the  typicality 
of  the  fifty  teachers  interviewed.  From 
what  little  we  do  know,  their  typicality  may 
be  open  to  question.  For  example,  on  page 
26  we  are  told  that  92  per  cent  of  those 
interviewed  worked  for  public  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  salary  data  were 
obtained  from  home  teachers  86  per  cent 
of  whom  were  public  agency  personnel. 
Do  home  teachers  employed  by  private 
agencies  function  like  those  employed  by 
public  agencies?  No  special  selective  de¬ 
vice  or  randomization  procedure  was  used 
to  select  interviewees.  In  some  cases,  con¬ 
venience  or  availability  of  subjects  was  the 
determining  factor. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  interviews  were  standardized.  In 
fact,  the  interviews  seem  to  have  been 
semi-structured,  at  best,  with  the  flow  of 
the  interview  apparently  depending  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  interviewee  and  the 
climate  of  the  interview  setting,  and  the 
technique  used  by  the  interviewer.  The 
identity,  training,  and  instructions  received 
by  the  interviewers  are  not  disclosed  in 
the  report. 

The  apparent  avoidance  of  statistical 
procedures  is  perplexing.  Almost  invaria¬ 
bly,  findings  are  stated  in  terms  of  “many,” 
“some,”  “a  few,”  “several,”  and  so  on. 
While  engaging  in  the  use  of  vague  quanti¬ 
tative  formulations  such  as  those  noted 
in  the  last  sentence,  the  report  rejects  sta¬ 
tistical  approaches  with  a  statement  such 
as  that  on  page  40:  “A  statistical  analysis 
of  the  teaching  activities  would  be  both 
confusing  and  highly  inaccurate.  Because 
counseling  was  frequently,  if  not  always. 
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associated  with  teaching,  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  teaching  could  not  be  esti¬ 
mated.”  This  is  true,  up  to  a  point.  In 
almost  every  educational  process,  teach¬ 
ing  and  counseling  go  forward  simultane¬ 
ously,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  undiffer- 
entiatedly.  Home  teaching  is  no  exception. 

It  would  have  been  helpful  to  know  the 
portion  of  the  home  teacher's  time  that  is 
spent  in  the  teaching-counseling  process. 

The  methodological  limitations  of  this 
study  are  readily  apparent,  and  one  could 
devote  additional  valuable  space  to  their 
further  analysis  in  this  review.  However, 
one  aspect  of  methodology  stands  out.  Re¬ 
calling  that  the  purposes  of  the  study  were 
defining  the  field,  establishing  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  suggesting  training  for  home 
teachers,  one  may  raise  the  question  on  the 
sources  of  data  used  to  throw  light  on 
these  matters.  Interviews  with  home  teach¬ 
ers  can  reveal  the  present  status  of  home 
teaching  and  the  opinions  of  those  who 
practice  in  it;  conferences  with  specialists 
can  expose  the  investigators  to  enlightened 
opinions,  and  a  review  of  printed  mate¬ 
rials  can  reveal  past  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  However,  none  of  these  techniques  is 
likely  to  produce  new  information.  In  fact, 
this  study  is  pretty  much  of  a  re-hash  of 
what  has  generally  been  known  about  the 
status  of  home  teaching  for  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

In  reality,  the  heart  of  this  study  should 
have  been  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
blind  persons.  Rather  than  reviewing  the 
present  situation  which  contains  both  fa¬ 
vorable  and  unfavorable  aspects,  some  of 
which  should  be  discarded  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  clients,  a  systematic  study  should 
have  been  made  of  blind  persons  receiving 
services  in  various  geographical  and  agency 
settings  to  determine  their  needs  and  how 
these  needs  were  being  met  by  the  recog¬ 
nized  professions  such  as  social  work,  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling,  and  clinical  psy¬ 
chology.  Perhaps,  such  an  analysis  would 
have  revealed  that  there  is  no  need  for 
home  teaching  or  that  considerable  gaps 
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exist  in  the  service  provided  by  these  other 
professions  which  can  best  be  filled  by 
home  teachers.  In  place  of  this,  we  have  a 
potpourii  of  statements  revealing  a  di¬ 
versity  of  current  home  teaching  practice 
and  private  opinions  as  to  what  this  prac¬ 
tice  should  be.  Long  before  the  study  ever 
got  underway,  a  more  suitable  design 
should  have  been  prepared,  one  which 
would  have  fulfilled  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  announcement  of  the  project. 

2)  A  second  major  implication  con¬ 
cerns  the  use  of  the  findings  of  this  study. 
Normally,  summaries,  “deductions,”  and 
recommendations  growing  out  of  a  re¬ 
search  study  should  have  their  roots  in 
data.  This  is  not  always  the  case  in  this 
research  study.  Rather  than  briefly  report¬ 
ing  the  gist  of  the  findings,  the  chapter 
summaries  provide  opportunities  for  the 
expression  of  editorial  opinion  by  the  proj¬ 
ect  staff,  or  even  reporting  of  supporting 
anecdotes  not  previously  included  in  the 
text.  For  example,  on  page  33,  a  short, 
one-paragraph  summary  on  one  of  the 
key  chapters  “Who  Are  the  Home  Teach¬ 
ers?”  closes  with  a  humorous  and  quite 
irrelevant  remark  by  one  home  teacher. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  so-called  deductions  fail  to  flow 
from  the  data,  but  represent  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  which,  although  possibly  valid,  have 
little  to  do  with  the  study,  per  se.  Perhaps 
several  examples  will  clarify  this  point. 
Deduction  No.  18  reads:  “Concentrated  ef¬ 
forts  need  to  be  initiated  or  stepped  up  by 
agencies  about  the  special  needs  of  blind 
persons  and  to  encourage  those  agencies 
to  gear  their  services  to  helping  meet  such 
special  needs.”  Deduction  No.  19  states: 
“There  are  few  evidences  of  community¬ 
wide  efforts  either  to:  a)  effectively  co¬ 
ordinate  services  to  blind  persons  on  an 
individual  basis,  b)  work  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  on  the  part  of  special¬ 
ized  and  non-specialized  agencies  of  each 
others’  functions,  or  c)  develop  services 
to  meet  known  gaps  in  service.”  These 
ideas  are  entirely  praiseworthy,  but  they 
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should  be  included  as  “deductions”  only 
if  the  data  presented  in  the  study  support 
them.  However,  neither  the  design  nor  the 
conduct  of  this  study  could  have  beet 
expected  to  elicit  firm  data  on  these  points. 

Turning  to  the  recommendations,  one  is 
often  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  relate  them  to 
the  findings.  Recommendation  No.  1  sug¬ 
gests  the  completely  laudatory  idea  that 
agencies  should  conduct  program  evalua¬ 
tions.  Recommendation  No.  3  would  place 
such  evaluations  on  a  continuing  basis, 
while  recommendations  No.  6  and  7  deal 
with  the  necessity  of  having  professionaDy 
trained  social  workers  participate  in  the 
intake  process.  These  recommendations 
sound  valid  enough,  but  do  they  belong  in 
a  study  which  presents  no  data  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?  For  example,  the  recommended  role 
of  the  social  worker,  while  quite  logical, 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  findings.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  findings  are  completely 
ignored  in  the  deductions  and  recommen¬ 
dations.  For  example,  it  is  noted  that  the 
teaching  and  counseling  performed  by  home 
teachers  are  so  closely  related  that  they 
cannot  be  studied  independently  and  that 
one  of  two  major  home  teaching  areas  is 
teaching  and  counseling.  Yet,  no  deduc¬ 
tions  or  recommendations  are  made  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  acknowledged  counseling  role. 

Starting  on  page  75,  a  detailed  statements 
given  regarding  knowledge  and  skills  essen¬ 
tial  for  home  teaching,  but  one  fails  to 
find  any  reference  in  that  list  to  counseling. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  suggest  that  the  home  teacher 
should  undertake  functions  in  regard  to 
“providing  preliminary  opportunities  for 
training  and  employment.”  However,  no 
provision  is  made  for  preparing  home 
teachers  for  this  function,  if  indeed  there  is  jchildrer 
any  evidence  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  Thro 
functions.  Founda 

The  emphasis  in  this  review  has  been  on  jintegrat 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  study,  excluding,  [County 
unfortunately,  the  evidences  of  devotion,  jtion  eff 
hard  work,  and  sincerity  which  are  every-  jihat  al 
where  apparent.  It  is  possible  that  the  focus  lArizoni 
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upon  the  shortcomings  obscures  some  of 
Its  contributions,  but  it  seems  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  that  when  approaching  a  critical 
problem  in  our  field  and  when  spending 
government  money  and  using  the  time  and 
energy  of  employees  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  a  study  should  represent  a  high 


standard  of  research  performance.  We  have 
all  been  counting  upon  this  study  to  shed 
new  light  upon  old  problems.  In  order  for 
it  to  fulfill  this  mission,  it  must  command 
the  respect  and  acceptance  of  a  field  which 
is  increasingly  sophisticated  about  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  good  research. 
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COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 
By  Charles  E.  Brown,  AFB  Field  Representative,  Region  6 
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“Our  first  goal  is  to  foster  the  healthy 
personality  development  of  the  child  by 
helping  the  family  find  its  own  strengths 
out  of  which  will  grow  a  satisfying  relation¬ 
ship.  Another  goal  is  helping  the  child  be¬ 
come  an  active  and  participating  member 
of  society.” 

This  statement  of  aims  was  issued  by 
the  Arizona  Foundation  for  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,  Inc.,  at  its  inception  in  1952.  During 
the  ensuing  nine  years,  this  organization  of 
parents  of  young  blind  children  has  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  strong  community 
leadership  and  a  great  capacity  for  flexi¬ 
bility,  allowing  services  to  change  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  everchanging  needs  of  blind 
children  and  their  families. 

Through  the  social  action  efforts  of  this 
Foundation,  there  is  now  a  program  of 
.integrated  classroom  work  in  the  Maricopa 
j  County  public  schools,  supplanting  legisla- 
]tion  effective  until  recent  years,  requiring 
;ihat  all  deaf  and/or  blind  children  in 
I  Arizona  be  educated  at  the  state  residential 


school.  State  legislation  has  also  been  en¬ 
acted  fostering  the  beginning  of  a  state¬ 
wide  program  of  special  education  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  many  exceptionalities. 

As  the  children  progressed  in  the  local 
public  school  program,  the  need  of  coordi¬ 
nation  of  braille  and  recorded  materials 
became  a  problem  of  high  priority.  The 
Arizona  Foundation  employed  a  qualified 
librarian  to  effect  a  coordination  and  dis¬ 
tribution  program  for  service  to  all  school 
districts. 

A  recent  report  from  this  service  states: 
“We  find  that  we  are  now  reaching  many 
more  youngsters  and  their  families  than 
ever  before  ...  we  cover  the  whole  area 
for  all  ages  more  completely.  The  assimila¬ 
tion  into  the  community  has  become  a 
reality.  .  .  .” 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  professional 
social  casework  services  grew  out  of  coun¬ 
seling  services  to  individual  blind  children 
and  their  families.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
presently  developing  program  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Family  Service  of  Phoenix. 

The  objective  of  the  Arizona  Foundation 
for  Blind  Children  has  always  been  to  pro¬ 
vide  only  the  best  of  professional  program¬ 
ming  to  meet  community  needs — in  this 
case,  the  services  needed  by  blind  children 
and  their  families. 

Job 

By  John 
PERSONNEL 

An  important  area  of  administration  that 
is  often  overlooked  or  dismissed  as  being 
of  little  consequence  is  that  of  personnel 
management.  In  Home  Teachers  for  the 
Adult  Blind*  the  author,  Elizabeth  Cos¬ 
grove,  emphasizes  our  need  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  various  aspects  of  personnel 
administration.  Early  in  her  study  (p.  14- 
17),  in  the  section  “Concepts  Relating  to 
Agency  Administration,”  Miss  Cosgrove 
inquires  and  replies,  “And  why  is  all  this 
space  devoted  to  management  principles? 
Because  many  of  the  negative  findings  in 
this  Study  appear  to  be  symptomatic  of 
agencies’  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  or  of  failure  to  follow  them.” 

Effective  service  by  an  organization  serv¬ 
ing  the  blind  depends  upon  qualified  staff. 
Acceptable  personnel  standards  and  per¬ 
sonnel  practices,  administrators  will  find, 
are  most  effective  agents  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  staff  members — often  as  influ¬ 
ential  as  the  salary  ranges. 

An  organization  can  best  formulate  and 
develop  its  personnel  practices  and  policies 
through  a  cooperative  undertaking  by  the 
governing  body  (the  board  or  a  committee 
of  board  members),  the  executive  director, 
and  staff  members.  The  final  authority  for 
the  personnel  practices  that  are  established 
rests,  of  course,  with  the  governing  body, 
and  the  executive  director  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  policies.  The  policies 

Cosgrove,  Elisabeth,  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  recognition  of  its  accomplishments, 
the  Community  Council  of  Phoenix  has 
just  presented  the  Arizona  Foundation  for 
Blind  Children,  Inc.,  with  the  first  annual 
Doc  Dunham  Award  as  the  communhys 
most  outstanding  voluntary  agency. 

Talk 

R.  Butler 
PRACTICES 

should  be  spelled  out,  in  detail,  in  a  man 
ual  that  is  available  to  all  staff  members 
Personnel  practices  give  cradle-to-the- 
grave  coverage  as  far  as  their  range  affect¬ 
ing  the  job  situation  is  concerned — that  is, 
the  practices  start  with  procedures  related 
to  the  selection  of  personnel  for  staff  posi¬ 
tions  and  they  end  with  the  procedures 
involved  in  the  termination  of  staff  em¬ 
ployment.  And  there  is  a  lot  of  importaui 
material  in  between. 

The  following  outline  is  a  guide  to  the 
subjects  that  are  usually  covered  in  per¬ 
sonnel  practices: 

1 )  Selection  of  personnel 
Prospective  personnel  are  made  aware 

of  the  chief  job  responsibilities,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  salary  range  for  the  position.  A 
written  job  description  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

2)  Probation  period 

The  specific  probationary  period,  if  there 
is  one,  is  spelled  out  for  the  new  employee. 
Such  a  period  ends  with  a  written  evalua¬ 
tion  and  a  clear-cut  decision  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  about  permanent  appointment 

3)  Job  classification  and  pay  plans 

All  positions  are  classified  on  a  graded 
scale  according  to  the  job  responsibilities, 
and  salary  ranges  for  each  classification  are 
established — subject  to  periodic  revie». 
usually  every  two  years. 

4)  Orientation  and  staff  development 

A  constructive  program  of  assisting  thej 
new  employee  to  become  familiar  with  his| 
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position  as  well  as  with  the  particular  as¬ 
pects  of  the  general  field  of  service  is  made. 
Opportunity  is  also  provided  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  through  supervision  or  con¬ 
sultation,  staff  meetings,  and  attendance 
at  professional  conferences. 

5)  Evaluations 

An  objective  evaluation  is  made  by  the 
employee’s  immediate  supervisor.  The  writ¬ 
ten  evaluation  weighs  the  work  perform¬ 
ance  against  the  job  description.  The  evalu¬ 
ation  is  made  once  a  year. 

6)  Promotion 

In  filling  a  vacancy  an  organization  gives 
first  consideration  to  the  appointment  of 
a  qualified  employee  within  the  agency. 
Seniority  is  the  deciding  factor  when  two 
employees  appear  equally  well  qualified  for 
the  same  position. 

7)  Leave 

Definite  periods  and  policies  are  spelled 


out  for  vacation,  holidays,  sick  leave,  ma¬ 
ternity  leave,  educational  leave,  military 
leave,  and  jury  duty. 

8)  Insurance  and  retirement  benefits 
The  employer,  in  whole  or  in  part, 

makes  arrangements  for  the  employee  to 
be  covered  by  life  and  hospital-medical 
insurance  as  well  as  by  a  suitable  retire¬ 
ment  plan. 

9)  Termination  of  employment 
Procedures  on  dismissal,  demotion,  res¬ 
ignation,  and  retirement  are  carefully 
spelled  out. 

All  of  the  above  components  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  personnel  practices  policy  are 
important.  They  give  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee  a  guide  to  the  resolution 
of  personnel  problems.  These  problems 
arise  less  frequently  when  an  organization 
has  established  and  put  into  written  form, 
its  personnel  practices. 
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Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind:  What 
They  Do,  What  They  Could  Do,  What  Will 
Enable  Them  to  Do  It,  by  Elizabeth  Cos¬ 
grove.  The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  1961.  119  pp.  Reviewed 
by  Elizabeth  Maloney. 

In  the  interest  of  increased  services  to 
blind  individuals,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  provided  funds  for  a  study  of  the 
function  of  the  home  teacher,  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  performing  this  func¬ 
tion  and  recommendations  for  training. 
The  study  began  February  1 ,  1 960;  the  re¬ 
port  was  published  March  1,  1961.  This 
study  and  report  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  many  years.  In  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time  a  very  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  was  made  of  agencies  serving  blind 
individuals.  A  wide  variety  of  agencies 


Miss  Maloney  is  the  director  of  social  service  at  the 
industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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1961 


were  visited,  detailed  interviews  were  held 
with  fifty  home  teachers  and  with  many 
supervisors  and  administrators,  and  con¬ 
sultation  was  secured  both  from  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  and  from  professional 
persons  in  the  field  in  addition  to  those 
directly  concerned  with  home  teaching. 

Apart  from  its  particular  focus  on  the 
profession  of  home  teaching,  the  report  is 
of  significance  to  the  field  in  that  it  strongly 
highlights  some  outstanding  limitations  in 
services  available,  particularly  service  in 
mobility  training.  Traditionally,  the  home 
teacher  has  provided  major  services  to 
blind  individuals  in  adjustment  to  their 
blindness,  in  the  attainment  of  comfortable 
living,  and  in  preparation  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  vital  importance  of 
their  role,  there  has  been  until  now  no 
definition  of  function  and  no  clear-cut  re¬ 
quirement  for  training.  In  this  report  some 
of  the  causes  for  the  uncertain  status  of  the 
home  teacher  are  clarified  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  for  needed  change. 
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It  becomes  evident  that  the  uncertain 
position  of  the  home  teacher  is  a  reflection 
of  administrative  problems  widely  existent 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  Many 
home  teachers  work  from  their  homes,  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  supervision,  maintain 
records  for  their  own  information  rather 
than  for  agency  and  client  service,  develop 
their  own  methods  and  procedures  and,  in 
general,  “make  do”  under  working  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the 
least.  The  report  indicates  a  high  level  of 
basic  education  for  the  home  teachers 
studied,  with  the  majority  having  com¬ 
pleted  college  and  many  having  further 
graduate  training.  The  teachers,  themselves, 
recognize  the  inadequacy  of  their  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  they  do,  and  admit  fre¬ 
quently  that  they  have  become  home  teach¬ 
ers  because  of  direction  or  suggestion 
rather  than  from  free  choice.  Yet,  they 
show  a  truly  professional  interest  in  client 
service  and  a  real  desire  for  improved 
status  primarily  as  such  improvement 
would  increase  their  ability  to  serve. 

The  report  discusses  the  usual  activities 
of  the  home  teacher,  including  instruction 
in  communication  and  skills  of  daily  liv¬ 
ing,  encouragement  of  clients  and  families 
toward  independence,  securing  community 
services,  counseling  and  sunportive  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  client  and  the  family.  It  spe¬ 
cifically  points  out  the  need  for  home 
teaching  services  to  be  part  of  a  olan 
based  on  evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  the 
client’s  need  and  potential.  All  too  often 
such  diagnosis  of  the  client’s  need  does 
not  exist. 

The  final  two  chapters  in  the  book — 
“Deductions  Based  Upon  Findings”  and 
“Recommendations” — require  most  care¬ 
ful  study.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in 
the  analytical  phase  of  the  report,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  findings  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
ductions  rather  than  conclusions.  This 
again  clearly  relates  to  the  problems  of 
organization  within  the  field,  problems 
which  make  it  difficult  to  secure  definite 
and  exact  information  on  which  to  base 


conclusions.  From  the  somewhat  subjective  1 
information  secured  through  interviews,  a  I 
very  comprehensive  list  of  functions  of  the  | 
home  teacher  is  suggested.  It  almost  seems  | 
as  though  this  list  comprises  most  of  the  | 
psycho-social  problems  which  might  be  en-  | 
countered  within  a  caseload  and  gives  the  I 
home  teacher  a  responsibility  for  aware-  I 
ness  and  action  concerning  them.  In  addi-  I 
tion,  it  gives  her  a  responsibility  for  co-  I 
ordination  of  services  and  for  public  1 
education.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  | 
weigh  the  comparative  values  of  this  long  | 
list  of  possible  functions  and  there  is,  by  j 
implication,  an  over-simplification  of  the  | 
service  needed  by  clients  to  prepare  them  I 
for  various  additional  services,  i.e.,  “Esti-  I 
mates  client’s  readiness  to  profit  by  what  I 
the  home  teacher  can  teach  and  takes  I 
suitable  steps  to  get  him  ready  for  the  I 
learning  process”  or  “Keeps  alert  to  pos-  j 
sible  needs  and  seeks  solutions  to  particu-  | 
lar  problems  by  using  such  resources  as:  I 
physical,  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex-  | 
amination.”  j 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  ex-  I 
tremely  varied  and  demanding  functions 
suggested  for  the  home  teacher,  that  the 
suggestions  for  training  which  immediately 
follow,  are  also  extremely  broad.  This 
viewer  frankly  wonders  whether  the  total 
function  suggested  or  the  training  sug¬ 
gested  is  realistic.  Also,  does  giving  so 
much  responsibility  in  the  area  of  human 
service  to  any  one  discipline  possibly  d^ 
feat  the  essential  value  of  the  contribution 
of  that  discipline  as  well  as  prevent  the 
client  from  benefiting  from  other  services 
which  may  be  available? 

It  would  seem  that  this  report  serves  a 
very  real  need  in  that  it  identifies  the  pres¬ 
ent  practices  and  problems  encountered  in 
the  work  of  home  teaching.  It  is  a  first  step 
and  a  very  necessary  one.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  study  will  become  the  basis  of  research 
in  the  development  of  a  training  course  to 
equip  home  teachers  for  more  adequate 
performance  of  those  duties  which  have  a 
priority  of  need  within  the  profession. 
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Appointments 


Wilmer  M.  Froistad,  who  was  regional 
representative  for  Region  II,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Field  Service  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  the  post  of  executive  director  of  the 
Clovernook  Home  and  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio.  Clovernook 
was  established  in  1903  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  Trader  sisters  and 
gifts  from  interested  friends  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  area.  It  is  a  home  for  blind  women. 


and  provides  employment  on  its  own 
premises,  in  printing  and  weaving  shops. 
Miss  Florence  Trader  was  the  remaining 
member  of  her  family  to  administer  Clover¬ 
nook,  and  Anne  M.  Costello  has  in  recent 
years  served  as  superintendent  in  Miss 
Trader’s  enforced  retirement  due  to  health 
considerations. 

Mr.  Froistad  began  his  new  duties  on 
September  1 ,  having  served  the  Foundation 
since  1958. 


Hews  Briefs 


★  Four  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  traveled  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  England  last  winter  to  study  meth¬ 
ods  of  care  and  teaching  of  deaf-blind 
children.  Perkins  School  places  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
children.  The  visit  was  made  in  order  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  exchanging 
views  and  information  with  individuals 
and  institutions  in  the  two  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  follow  up  on  the  progress 
made  by  European  students  and  teacher- 
trainees  who  had  been  to  Perkins.  The  four 
Perkins  staff  members  who  made  the 
trip  were:  Mrs.  Gertrude  Stenquist,  the 
director  of  research  in  the  Department  for 
Deaf-Blind  Children;  David  J.  Burns,  the 
head  of  the  department;  Carl  J.  Davis,  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
and  Guidance,  and  Edward  J.  Waterhouse, 
the  director  of  Perkins  School.  The  first 
two  named  individuals  were  co-authors  of 
the  “Article  of  the  Month,”  entitled  “The 
Deaf-Blind  in  the  United  States:  Their 
Care,  Education,  and  Guidance,”  in  the 
November  1960  issue  of  Rehahilitalion 
Literature.  It  is  a  comprehensive  history 


and  review  of  services  to  deaf-blind  people 
in  this  country. 

★  An  improved  guide  rail  for  blind  bowl¬ 
ers  is  being  tested  by  the  American  Blind 
Bowling  Association,  Inc.,  under  a  grant 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  About  sixty  bowling  leagues  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  for  evaluation  of  the  guide  rail. 

★  Western  Michigan  University,  in  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Veterans  Administration  hos¬ 
pital  at  Hines,  Illinois,  this  fall  began  a 
program  to  prepare  graduates  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  rehabilitation  of  persons  with 
severe  visual  impairments  and  blindness. 
This  is  the  second  such  course  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  first  having  been  initiated  by  Bos¬ 
ton  College  last  year.  The  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  course  is  operating  under  a  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
will  accommodate  twelve  students  per  year. 
The  director  is  Donald  Blasch  and  the 
chief  orientor  for  it  is  Stanley  Suterko, 
both  of  whom  come  from  the  staff  of  the 
Hines  VA  hospital.  College  graduates  will 
be  awarded  a  master’s  degree  upon  com- 
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pletion  of  two  semesters  at  the  Kalamazoo 
campus  and  one  semester  in  clinical  train¬ 
ing  at  Hines. 

★  The  Scottish  Braille  Press  has  available 
a  series  of  best-sellers  called  “Thistle” 
books.  Standard  rate  for  each  of  these  is  six 
shillings  per  volume  sold  outside  the  coun¬ 
try.  Write;  The  Manager,  Scottish  Braille 
Press,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh  9,  Scot¬ 
land. 

★  An  intensive  national  survey  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  is  underway.  A  sixty-item 
questionnaire  covering  program  of  serv¬ 
ices,  administration,  staff,  facilities,  and 
community  relations,  comprising  from 
eight  to  fifteen  potential  standards  each, 
will  be  sent  to  directors  of  the  650  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  by  William  A.  Hays,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Rehabilitation- 
Association — National  Association  of 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs. 

After  correlation  of  responses,  potential 
standards  will  be  retested  in  fifty  carefully 
selected  sheltered  workshops.  Executive 
committee  members  approved  this  project 
at  the  Institute’s  meeting  in  Indianapolis 
last  spring.  Workers  for  the  blind  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  committee  are  J.  Arthur 
Johnson  and  Max  Durbow. 

★  The  Florida  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  has  become  the  twelfth  U.  S.  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  blind  to  provide  a  credit  union 
for  its  members,  affiliated  chapters,  and  their 
families,  thus  providing  them  with  low- 
rate  loan  protection  insurance  which  pays 
off  an  insured  borrower’s  loan  in  case  of 
death  or  disability,  and  life  insurance,  in 


proportion  to  savings,  without  chargefl 
members.  The  Florida  group  has  a  m 
tential  membership  of  300,  according  to’ 
the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Louise  Wheeler. 

★  The  Public  Education  Department  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  issued  an  inquiry  to  agencies  servii^ 
blind  people  requesting  an  expression  of 
their  wishes  concerning  a  fifth  public  rela¬ 
tions  workshop  which  would  be  held  h 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1962.  Reports 
from  the  field  after  each  of  the  four  pr^ 
vious  meetings  indicated  that  the  work¬ 
shops  were  of  great  practical  value. 
Agency  administrators  have  been  urged  to 
express  their  views  promptly  concerning  a 
possible  meeting  next  spring. 

Music  in  Braille 

A  new  braille  music  book.  Revised  In¬ 
ternational  Manual  of  Braille  Music,  com¬ 
piled  by  H.  V.  Spanner,  and  three  aids  to 
its  study:  The  Primer  of  Braille  Music,  and 
the  Braille  Music  Chart,  compiled  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Jenkins  of  Perkins,  and  Lessons 
in  Braille  Music,  compiled  by  H.  V.  Span¬ 
ner,  are  now  available,  in  braille  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  All  four  were  revised  in  1960. 

The  braille  editions  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  are  presently  available  for  $12.00, 
$1.25,  $1.15,  and  $5.00  respectively,  post¬ 
paid.  The  inkprint  editions  of  the  Revised 
Manual  and  Lessons  in  Braille  Music  are 
not  yet  available,  while  the  postpaid  cost 
of  the  inkprint  Primer  and  Music  Chart 
are  $3.30  and  $2.00  respectively. 
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Volunteers:  A  Community  Resource 
Winifred  Black 


European  Technology  in  Problems  of  Blindness 
Leslie  L.  Clark 
N.  Charles  Holopigian 


A  Sequential  Plan  for  Services 
George  Magers 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  serviee 
to  readers  tvho  tvish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  cmploynwnt  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  eases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  arc  initiated 
through  correspondence  tvith  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Counselor,  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren:  provide  state-wide  services  to  children 
and  families.  Women  preferred;  must  be  able 
to  travel.  AB  or  BS  degree  in  sociology,  edu¬ 
cation  or  psychology  and  one  year  graduate 
study  in  social  work.  Experience:  Social  case¬ 
work  with  children  and  families,  or  teaching 
the  visually  impaired.  Salary  range  $5040- 
6240.  Write:  Superintendent,  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind.  Donelson,  Tenn. 


Position  Open:  Senior  social  caseworker. 
Duties:  intake  and  evaluation,  referral  to 
community  agencies,  and  treatment  case  load. 
Requirements:  M.S.W.  and  three  years’  of 
social  casework  experience,  must  be  ready  for 
student  supervision.  Beginning  salary  $6000. 
Contact  V.  Woolston,  Executive  Director, 
Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
425  James  Street.  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

Position  Open:  Director,  summer  (1962) 
school  program  for  the  adult  blind  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  College.  Five-week  session,  June  10- 
August  1.  Experience  in  rehabilitation  and 
counseling.  Applications  and  three  letters  of 
reference  must  be  submitted  by  January  5, 
1962.  Also  Staff  positions  for  instructors  in 
orientation,  home  economics,  braille,  typing, 
and  crafts.  Write:  Montana  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  Box  536,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Position  Wanted:  Man  with  M.A.  in  Edu¬ 
cation  from  Columbia  and  Ph.D.  in  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  (with  distinction)  from 
New  York  University  seeks  administrative  or 
teaching  position.  Experience,  on  college  level, 
in  philosophy,  general  education,  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  physically  handicapped.  Write: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 
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BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Designed  by  blind  people — for  the  use  of  blind  people 
Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 

PRICES  F.O.B.  BEDFORD 

36",  38",  40",  42" — $15. —  Shipping  charges  prepaid  on 

per  doz.  orders  of  one  gross  or  more. 

44",  46",  48",  50" — $18. —  Shipping  weight  per  doz. — 

per  doz.  7-8  lbs. 

White  quality  wooden  canes  20  Inch  Taper 

curved  handle — red  tip  IVs"  depth  cup  nickel-plated 

hard  enamel  finish  steel  ferrule 

We  invite  Your  Orders 
Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS’N  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Bedford,  Penna. 

looking  for 

PERSONNEL? 

A  JOB? 

YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
REFERRAL  SERVICE 

The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service  lists  jobs  and  people  in  many  cate¬ 
gories — like  the  following: 

home  teachers  administrators 

rehabilitation  counselors  grade  school  teachers 

physical  education  teachers  social  workers 

occupational  therapists  mobility  specialists 

nursery  teachers  psychologists 

For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 

268? 


